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The Pastor and Youth 


At any given moment in his ministry the pastor in active con- 
gregational service is face to face with three age groups. A local 
church is a cross-section of the family of God. There are the 
old, for whom the ministrations of the servant of the Word are 
largely a preparation for a near eternity. There are the middle- 
aged, who must be carried through sorrow and defeat even though 
their religious habits and attitudes have been fixed by the years. 
And there are the young, at one and the same time a very 


precious and a very unstable part of the flock, whom under the 
blessing of God the pastor can mold and train for consecrated 
service to the Church. In his public preaching as well as in his 
individual ministrations the faithful servant of God is always con- 
scious of the differing needs and varying attitudes of these three 


groups. 

When the course of the civilization in which the Church finds 
herself proceeds evenly and not too rapidly, the need for a con- 
scious and purposeful evaluation of the three age groups in a 
local congregation may not be so immediately evident. But when 
humanity enters upon a period of change and transition and social 
patterns shift, the difference between old and young may become 
alarming. Around the changelessness of the human heart men can 
build a changing environment, which may bring new problems and 
new temptations, make old problems more acute, or shift the em- 
phasis so that a minor difficulty in the path of the Church of God 
becomes a major obstacle. To minimize or ignore the tremendous 
impact of social change upon the physical, mental, and spiritual life 
of a generation by falling back upon the changelessness of the 
human heart and refusing to study these changed conditions as 
they affect the life of the Church is a particularly vicious form of 
obscurantism. One need point only to the care with which 
St. Paul, under the guidance of the Spirit of God, evaluated the 
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varying circumstances of the churches which he addressed in a 
similar period of social change in order to see how important the 
consciousness of changes is to the faithful pastor. Such careful 
study of the world as it is enables the servant of the Church to 
strike direct and hard into the lives of the men and women whom 
God has entrusted to him. 


The social changes which have come over the world during the 
last generation are sufficiently familiar to our clergy. It is, how- 
ever, important to note that the changes and tendencies most 
dangerous to the life and work of the Church are not necessarily 
the most obvious. The urbanization of our people both physically 
and mentally, the blatant immorality of our literature and theater, 
the growing tension between the classes of our civilization, the 
changes in family life, — these have been evaluated again and again 
in our church journals. Less obvious but undoubtedly far more 
insidiously significant are the changes in the thought-life of our 
people, the complete secularization of almost all areas of life, and 
the growing danger of a collectivism under the control of the State. 
The totalitarian State, in whatever form it may appear, is today 
perhaps the greatest danger on the horizon of the Church. In sec- 
tions of Europe where the process of absorbing the individual body, 
mind, and soul into the life of the State is farther advanced than in 
the world’s democracies, the fatal effects of the totalitarian ideology 
are already evident. But also here in America the signs of totali- 
tarian thinking are multiplying. Two generations ago we began to 
entrust the education of our youth to the State. Today the State 
endeavors to occupy their growing leisure time, largely takes care 
of their physical welfare, and trains them to look to the State for 
the amelioration of all human ills. The danger in all this lies not 
in the more obvious direction of an openly antichristian philosophy 
of life presented by instructors and leaders hostile to Christianity. 
It lies rather in the complete silence concerning the supreme place 
of religion in life, its watering down to the minimum of ethics 
required by a complex social order, and its forced retreat to a small 
area of human life comparable in the consciousness of youth to the 
time spent at divine services on Sunday morning. It is evident 
from the history of the Church that her most successful days came 
when a state of tension existed between Church and State and 
there was no possibility that the Church could be considered an 
adjunct of the State. The line of demarcation must remain sharp 
and deep. Written in other times but under somewhat similar 
circumstances, Luther’s words are still valid: “Ich wollt’ lieber .. . 
aller Kaiser, Koenige und Fuersten Weisheit und Recht wider mich 
lassen zeugen denn ein Iota oder ein Tuettel der ganzen heiligen 
christlichen Kirche wider mich hoeren oder sehen.” (Quoted in 
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Walther’s Kirche und Amt, p.149.) When our people, particularly 
the rising generation, are taught to look to the State for direction 
in every conceivable area of life and living, the Church must not 
only protest, but also institute a positive program, which will keep 
God and His Word in the center of life and thought. 

Changes and shifts in our social patterns, open or hidden, natu- 
rally affect the most unstable section of our membership, the younger 
generation, most deeply. Both the time and the nature of these 
changes demand of our ministry a restudy of our care of youth 
and its eventual adjustment to the world in which they must live. 
In this task the influence of the State will be almost entirely 
negative. It must not only be controlled, but in many cases even 
counteracted. Far less help can be expected from the family than 
a generation ago, especially in urban communities. Confronted 
with the problems of carrying a generation through a period of 
transition not only in their own lives but also in the life of the 
world, the faithful pastor will pay increasing attention to the 
youngest age group in his congregation. His task is the double 
task of preserving a heritage in a day when the past is too easily 
forgotten and of preserving a generation in an hour when the con- 
fusing promises and threats of an uncertain and clouded future 
make them restless and uneasy. 

In his divinely imposed task the pastor has his divinely given 
tools. He can operate only with the means of grace. If the impact 
of world changes has led us to believe that in our work with youth 
we must have recourse to new means of training the younger gen- 
eration, we have made a tragic mistake. To compete with the world 
in fields in which the world has the power of numbers and money 
is to invite disaster. The average motion-picture, for example, is 
better entertainment than most of the farces and comedies we can 
produce. Only when the Church offers that which the world can- 
not give, in season and out of season, with all the power of the 
Spirit of God in its appeal, can there be hope for eventual success. 
This does not mean that we may not employ new methods and new 
skills or that we should not train our guns more skilfully in the 
direction of the enemy. But it does mean that the foundation of 
all our work will be the Word and the Sacraments. Perhaps they 
will have to be more frequently applied, more insistently recom- 
mended, more variously presented, but they are and will remain 
the only and all-sufficient tools God has given us. We need no 
new tools, but we may need a more efficient and effective use 
of them. 

In his work with youth the faithful pastor in this day and age 
will be deeply conscious of their specific problems as he prepares 
for his preaching. Since the walls of nationalistic isolation which 
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formerly surrounded our people have broken down, our younger 
generation is in constant and intimate contact with men and women 
outside the visible Church. Although outspoken atheists and 
agnostics among their acquaintances may be rare, they frequently 
meet people whose religion differs from their own. Questions arise 
that must be answered. A series of forthright doctrinal sermons, 
warm and appealing, setting forth the beauty, grandeur, and truth 
of the historic position of the Lutheran Church, will find an im- 
mediate response. Our younger generation has been trained to 
expect proof and not mere assertion. Nor will they be satisfied 
with the presentation of doctrine in a vacuum without prompt ap- 
plication to their individual lives. The meaning of the deity of 
Christ, of the atonement, of the inspiration of the Scriptures, of 
justification by faith, can be made vital by a deep consciousness of 
their immediate relation to the Christian life. Sectarian preaching 
has so largely failed to appeal to youth because it has refused to 
recognize the fact that mere sentiment or moralizing is too close 
to the philosophy of the radio and the motion-picture. If the 
Church has nothing more than that, she has nothing at all. 

In our preaching on the Christian life in the twentieth century 
there is great danger that we become too continuously negative. 
There are negatives in the divine Word, and they must be applied 
with power. But constant preaching against things will leave a 
congregation, particularly youth, hungry and depressed. This is 
only another way of saying that the Law does not satisfy. Sur- 
rounded as we are by a pagan world, we may in our human frailty 
be tempted to reduce our sermons to mere negation and protest 
instead of making them full channels for the infinite love of God 
in Christ and its all-inclusive implications for the life of the 
Christian in this world. Today this would include, particularly for 
our youth, a renewed emphasis on the eternal and supreme im- 
portance of the individual human soul in the divine order of things. 
Totalitarianism and collectivism tend to disregard the dignity of the 
individual soul and to think in terms of numbers. Increasingly we 
are set in a world of crowds. Totals, aggregates, and masses count 
more and more. When the threat of economic insecurity is added 
to this disappearance of the individual, our young people often feel 
unimportant and alone. Unceasingly the faithful pastor will there- 
fore point out the importance of the individual in the life of the 
world and of the Church. The coming of the Savior and His 
atonement have placed a new, imperial, and eternal value on the 
human soul which no collectivism should destroy. 

In addition to a consciousness of the problem of his young 
people in preparing his sermons the pastor also will find oppor- 
tunities to address them more directly as a group. The great 
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majority of our congregations now have organized young people's 
groups. Organization is usually desirable since it fixes respon- 
sibility, provides a more stable group, trains for congregational 
work, and offers a working unit to the busy pastor. It is probable 
that the next decade will witness a gradual elimination of the 
artificial line we have drawn at the age of confirmation. It should 
be completely wiped out. The young people of postconfirmation 
age should be considered with the same sense of responsibility as 
the children of preconfirmation age. Even if the pastor himself, by 
press of time and circumstance, is not able to conduct all the affairs 
of his postconfirmation group, he will definitely set aside sufficient 
time to meet with them regularly. The sudden reduction of our 
faithful and thorough confirmation training, three or four times 
a week, to perhaps one haphazard meeting a month is one of the 
major tragedies of our youth program. In his meetings with his 
young people as a group the pastor has an excellent opportunity 
to discuss more specifically the problems of their individual lives 
and conditions in the world. Such matters as the motion-picture, 
the radio, reading, the dance, drinking, business ethics, dress, op- 
portunities for service, education, crime, the theater, the news- 
paper, and many others suggest themselves immediately. Also the 
cultural. attitudes of youth must be guided and directed by the 
Church. 

The very nature of our environment makes it vitally necessary 
for the faithful pastor to work with the youth of his congregation 
as a distinct group. In addition to the special problems which 
their attitudes, mental, social, and spiritual, present, the pastor can 
usually transform his youth group into an efficient working unit in 
the congregation. At times even the best local churches need re- 
vitalization. The spiritual life and thought of the older generation 
may become barren and sterile. In such circumstances the pastor 
will turn directly to the most flexible and impressionable part of 
his flock and endeavor to train them for greater service to the 
Church. Hundreds of our pastors have discovered that in their 
youth group they have a flexible working unit, which can become 
of inestimable value to the work of the local congregation. It is a 
tragic mistake to limit our demands upon the younger generation 
to a passive loyalty, which endeavors only to hold them with the 
Church, without making them working participants in the ac- 
tivities of the Kingdom. While it is true that the youth of the 
Church is the Church of tomorrow, it is also true that they are 
a large and important section of the Church of today. It is en- 
tirely probable that the coming decade will see a renewed em- 
phasis on the possibilities of young people’s work from the point 
of view of active service. In this direction lies much of our 
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future. The young people’s group should become more and more 
a training-school for service in the congregation. In the course of 
the years almost every fault in our congregational life can be cor- 
rected by training youth in new and better attitudes. The oppor- 
tunities for active Christian service, for stewardship, and for per- 
sonal mission endeavor must necessarily first be presented to the 
rising generation. 

The participation of the pastor in the social activities of his 
young people must remain largely an individual problem, whose 
solution is determined by the personality of the pastor and local 
circumstances. Some pastors can enter into the play-life of their 
young people without loss of dignity. Different personalities are 
unable to do that. In most cases, however, our pastors, with their 
long training and background, can and should take part in some 
of the social activities of the youth of the congregation. Often the 
more informal contact offered by the social life of youth enables 
a pastor to look more deeply into the problems of the individual 
young men and women. He will be able to discern hidden faults, 
maladjustments, antisocial attitudes, and incipient neuroses. Much 
of his spiritual therapy can proceed from these intimate contacts 
with the young people at play. Naturally limitations of time will 
determine how many hours a month he will be able to devote 
to this task. 

In his work with the individual young man or woman the 
pastor will be conscious of the home conditions of the individual. 
It is a cause for gratitude to Almighty God that many of our Lu- 
theran homes still stand firm and that the pastor can expect the 
home to work in the same direction as the Church. In many in- 
stances, however, the home is no longer a working unit of the 
Church. This particular condition creates a host of new problems. 
Perhaps one of the major differences between the Church of the 
nineteenth and of the twentieth century lies in the fact that the 
Church today is no longer composed of families but of individuals. 
In his attack upon this particular difficulty the pastor may conduct 
regular meetings with parents, encourage them to take an active 
interest in the work and play of their children, and endeavor to 
arouse in the entire congregation a deep sense of responsibility for 
its youth. Too often the pastor stands entirely alone in his care 
for, and interest in, young people. It should be our objective to 
arouse a sense of corporate responsibility for youth which will keep 
congregational interest in the life of the young people alive 
and vital. 

In his work with the individual young man and woman the 
faithful pastor will bring to his task a sympathetic understanding 
of the world in which they live and the obstacles in the path of 
the Christian way of life. In every congregation there are today 
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a number of problem children. Maladjustments begin at a com- 
paratively early age. Especially in urban communities, where the 
life of the street is substituted for the life of the home, unchristian 
attitudes can develop with alarming rapidity. It therefore becomes 
necessary for the pastor to check over his confirmation classes with 
increasing regularity and to keep a watchful eye especially on those 
who are beginning to drift toward the fringes of the congregation. 
Such work will require many hours of interviews and personal 
consultation. For help and an understanding of the problems of 
adolescence and youth a number of excellent manuals are now 
available. Pastors throughout our Church have been exceedingly 
successful with so-called “problem hours.” A certain evening of 
the week is set aside for private interviews with young people of 
the congregation. Gradually they come to know that at this par- 
ticular hour the pastor’s door is open to them. If they are greeted 
with sympathy and understanding, they will make more and more 
use of this opportunity to consult their pastor and receive spiritual 
guidance and help. 

In his work with youth the pastor will be careful to make 
a thorough study of local conditions. At times there is a festering 
sore in the community, a dance-hall or a tavern, which should be 
closed by law. It may be that there are insufficient recreational 
facilities in the community, so that especially the adolescents are 
driven to the streets. It may be that moral conditions in the local 
high school should be investigated. Under such circumstances the 
pastor should not hesitate to complain to the proper authorities and 
take all measures within his power to eliminate as many tempta- 
tions of the modern world as possible from the lives of his young 
people. 

Our confessional Lutheran Church is approaching the hun- 
dredth anniversary of its coming to the shores of America. At the 
end of the first century of our existence we are face to face with 
new ‘and unprecedented opportunities in a land of social change, 
decaying Protestantism, and pagan influences. Our care of the 
youth of the Church is therefore a problem of paramount im- 
portance. If under the mercy of God we can place into our troubled 
world a generation well indoctrinated and well trained for a life 
of Christian service, we shall have done much to build a Church 
which can face the future unafraid. In this work the activities of 
the local congregation are the beginning and the end. The pastor 
who presents to his young people a program with all the authority 
of the divine Word cannot fail. It is this spirit, conscious of the 
changelessness of our tools and the changing conditions of our 
world, which must dominate our program for the youth of the 
Church. 

Chicago, Ill. O. P. KretzMANN 
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A discussion of modern psychiatry and the Bible in the com- 
pass of our allotted space cannot pretend to be exhaustive, but 
must of necessity be a mere sketch, touching here and there the 
points that seem of special interest for our purpose. We shall, 
in fact, limit ourselves to the discussion of current technical terms 
and then, as we proceed, stop to examine some of the problems 
as they come within the sphere of our observation. The very 
nature of our subject-matter must preclude any dogmatic state- 
ments, except where a statement of Holy Scripture is concerned; 
for psychology with its many branches is not by any means an 
exact science, is constantly in flux, and must always remain ex- 
perimental. 

Psychology has been variously defined as to its purpose and 
aim, the definition depending to a great extent upon the school 
represented. It has been called “the science of mental life” 
(Seashore) and “the science of interrelation between mind and 
body” (Kretzmann). We might also call psychology the study of 
the interreaction of body and soul or, as behaviorists would say, 
the study of human behavior as the organism comes in contact 
with environmental stimuli. The essential point is that modern 
psychology does not deal with mind or soul as such, but rather with 
the whole “personality.” “Today this science does not recognize 
as its object the soul as a distinct entity or mind as distinct from 
the body. Psychology deals with the organism as a whole, but with 
the mental aspect as its domain and point of departure.” (Seashore, 
head of Dept. of Psych., U. of Iowa.) 

Psychoanalysis, to quote the N. E. A., is “a method of studying 
the fundamental reasons for human behavior in terms of inward 
drives, or urges, and of the realities of external environmental situa- 
tions.” Sigmund Freud of Vienna is considered the father of psycho- 
analysis, and in a special sense it is to him a technique to detect 
the sources of bodily symptoms and mental difficulties in psycho- 
neuroses and to direct their treatment. While Freud because of 
his one-sided insistence upon the all-pervading “libido” wrote 
much that is now frankly regarded as foolishness, he nevertheless 
furnished a great deal of material that is useful in psychic tech- 
nology. In many respects his influence is still fundamental. Jung 
and Adler are both followers of Freud, but represent two divergent 
schools, their difference, however, being mostly in terminology. 
While present-day psychoanalysis is based upon Freud, it is far 
removed from many of his principles and deductions. 

Psychiatry, soul-healing, is usually regarded as that branch of 
medicine which deals with disorders of the mind in any form, 
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with all types of mental reaction in response to disturbing physical 
and psychic influences. Naturally, it is therefore to a great extent 
based upon psychology and psychoanalysis, while it forms the 
foundation for mental hygiene whenever it is applied as a pro- 
phylactic. 

In speaking of mental disorders, it is necessary to distinguish. 
Mental deficiency originates in childhood and becomes apparent 
through the abnormally slow intellectual development and mental 
retardation. According to the degree of their intelligence these 
patients are classed as idiots, imbeciles, and morons. In dementia 
we have the following divisions: senile dementia; arteriosclerotic 
dementia; and syphilitic dementia, or paresis, a general paralytic 
condition which terminates with complete dementia. In the 
psychoses we have the toxic psychoses, which are caused by toxic 
poisoning, such as alcoholism, tuberculosis, and other diseases; 
manic depressive insanity; and schizophrenia. These last two are 
usually regarded as psychogenic with unknown causes. Manic 
depressive insanity, as the term suggests, is characterized by a 
recurring change from depression to hilarity, often with periods of 
comparative well-being, while schizophrenia, formerly designated 
dementia praecox, is regarded as definitely progressive. The Ger- 
man professor Emil Kraepelin was the first to use the term manic 
depressive, and he did a great deal to bring some order into the 
chaos of the terminology. It must, however, not be assumed that 
there is a clear-cut division as regards the various classes; after 
all, every case is unique. Finally we must mention neuroses, which 
include all those mental disorders that are not classed as insanity. 

What is of special importance at this point is the fact that 
psychoanalysts and psychiatrists, many of whom are mechanistic 
evolutionists and psychologists and outspoken enemies of all re- 
ligion, have devised methods by which they diagnose and cure 
souls, and the fact that many patients, especially those suffering 
from various neuroses, come under the treatment of unbelieving 
psychiatrists, either by way of private consultation or in the course 
of institutional treatment. 

Modern psychology, however, generally speaking, does not rec- 
ognize the soul, but only the mind; it deals with the human entity, 
consisting of body and mind, from the mental aspect. But to us 
the human being is essentially body and soul, and in order to be 
able to think and speak intelligently of the soul, we must have 
some definite conception of the soul. 

What, then, is the soul? All the definitions that ancient and 
modern thought proposes are, after all, merely working hypotheses, 
for the soul refuses to be X-rayed. The best we can hope for is 
a better understanding of the psychic reactions that ensue when 
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the soul comes in contact with environmental stimuli, or in other 
words, we can study somewhat the behavior of the soul only as, 
in union with the body, it makes its way through this world. 

What is the soul? How does the Bible answer that question? 
The Bible does not attempt to give a definition. It describes the 
soul and tells of its reactions. The soul is of divine origin, of 
special divine creation: “And God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul,” Gen. 2,7. That is 
not said of the beast of the field but only of man. Notice also that 
God breathed not His breath but “the breath of life.” That pre- 
cludes the pantheistic idea as though the soul were of the essence 
of God. Dogmaticians often use this text to prove the immortality 
of the soul, but to me this proof does not seem conclusive. The 
majority of the texts concerned merely describe the reactions of 
the soul. Thus, the soul sins or seeks the Lord, is sorrowful or 
rejoices. In short, all human thoughts and desires and all emo- 
tions are predicated of the soul, and God always holds the soul 
responsible: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” And the soul 
must be saved and redeemed. God’s loving care and His redeeming 
love is preponderantly concerned with the soul. 

As to the origin of the individual soul Heerbrand states the 
position correctly: “Ita semper Deus hominem ex homine, totum 
ex toto, etiam animam ex anima, sicut lumen de lumine accenditur, 
creare videtur.” (Baier, De Creatione, p.93.) Thus no one would 
seriously contend that every soul is a new creation nor that the 
creation of all souls is included in the hexaemeron. The other 
question which is of some importance for our consideration is: 
Does not the Bible in a number of places speak as though man 
consists of body, soul, and spirit? In answer let me quote Doctor 
F.Pieper: Die Trichotomie “ist durch Schriftstellen wie Luk. 1, 
46.47 und 1 Thess. 5, 23 nicht genuegend gestuetzt.” After explain- 
ing these passages, he proceeds: “Fuer die Dichotomie sprechen 
entscheidend Stellen wie Matth. 10,28: Fuerchtet euch nicht vor 
denen, die den Leib toeten und die Seele nicht moegen toeten; 
fuerchtet euch aber vielmehr vor dem, der Leib und Seele ver- 
derben mag in die Hoelle. Hier wird der Mensch nach seinem 
ganzen Wesensbestand (nach seiner Totalitaet) beschrieben, und 
doch werden nur Leib und Seele nebeneinander genannt.” (Christl. 
Dogm., I, pp. 581 f.) 

Now to revert to our texts. In the light of all the texts in 
which the Bible mentions the soul we can say that the soul is the 
sum total of man minus the body, the latter being merely the 
house in which the soul dwells and has its being. “Has its being” 
is important, because for us who are in the body the soul without 
the body is a nonentity. For us there is no soul without the body, 
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and for all practical purposes, as far as we are concerned with the 
soul, we can deal only with the whole human being, consisting of 
body and soul, the human being, in which there is a continual 
interreaction of body and soul; yes, the soul, our life essence, our 
real ego, manifests itself to us only through the body, or, as 
William James puts it, the human being can be dealt with only 
as a psycho-physical organism. Chas. T. Holman in his The Cure 
of Souls has this to say: “It is to be remembered that the souls, 
whose healing is a deep concern of the minister of religion, are 
not disembodied spirits. They are men and women who live under 
the present conditions of temporal existence. And we shall do well 
to think of these men and women not as beings with separable 
entities of body and soul but as persons. We shall think of them 
in wholeness and integrity of their personality.” The soul, then, 
is what we are. It is our very self, our personality. 

This way of thinking is supported by innumerable texts in the 
Bible. Significant is Gen. 2,7: “The Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” Man, the person, the whole person, 
the personality, is called a living soul. Gen.12,13 Abraham tells 
Sarah: “Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister, that it may be well 
with me for thy sake and my soul shall live because of thee.” 
Abraham here of course does not distinguish between body and 
soul, but designates by “soul” his whole person. Lev.4,2: “If a 
soul shall sin,” etc. Lev.5,15: “If a soul commit a trespass and 
sin through ignorance in the holy things of the Lord, then he shall 
bring for his trespass unto the Lord a ram,” etc. Jonah 4, 8 Luther 
translates: “Jonah wuenschte seiner Seele den Tod,” which is 
literal. The English Bible: “He wished in himself to die.” This 
way of speaking, that the human person is spoken of as the soul, is 
so common in the Bible that the Revised Version repeatedly simply 
substitutes the personal pronoun for soul, e. g., Job 9,21: “I know 
not my soul” — “myself.” Acts 2,31: “His soul was not left in 
hell” — “He was not left in hell.” We could of course dismiss all 
these texts by declaring that they speak figuratively (pars pro toto) 
and therefore contribute nothing to the concept of soul. But even 
then the reason for the employment of the figure could only be the 
fact that the soul is regarded as the essential and most important 
part of the human being. The human person consists of body’ 
and soul, and the soul in modern psychology and especially in 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry is identified with personality. Hol- 
man writes: “The personality is what we have in mind when we 
use the term soul.” Rightly understood, we may safely use 
that term. 


A question that we must dispose of at this time, a question 
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that is fundamental both in theology and psychology, is this: What 
is the original condition of the soul? What is its condition as we 
know the soul in life: is it good, is it bad, or is it neutral? 

According to Freud the infant is born with the libido, that is, 
the psychic expression of the sexual sphere in its broadest con- 
ception, including all vital urges. According to him all psychic 
life is an outflow of the libido and determined by it. His pupils 
Jung and Adler departed rather widely from Freud, and at the 
present time Freud is considered merely an influence in the 
development of psychoanalysis. The present tendency is to regard 
the new-born infant as a bundle of biological urges, or drives; and 
only when these drives become conscious, do they develop into 
desires, that is, when the child emerges as a distinct ego, about 
the second year. Now, are these urges good or bad, or is human 
nature good or corrupt in sin? 

We know that man through the fall of our first parents has lost 
the concreated righteousness, and henceforth “that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh,” John 3,6. Cp. Eph. 2,1; Rom.8,7. “Deinde 
Verbum Dei testatur hominis naturalis non renati intellectum, cor 
et voluntatem in rebus divinis prorsus non modo a Deo aversa, 
verum etiam adversus Deum ad omne malum conversa et penitus 
depravata esse. Item hominem non tantum infirmum, imbecillem, 
ineptum et ad bonum emortuum, verum etiam per peccatum 
originis adeo miserabiliter perversum, veneno peccati infectum et 
corruptum esse, ut ex ingenio et natura sua totus sit malus, Deo 
rebellis et inimicus et ad omnia ea, quae Deus odit, nimium sit 
potens, vivus, efficax.” (Form. Conc., Sol. Decl. II, 2.) This was 
also the Augustinian position, and we know what Luther and 
Erasmus Rotterdamus had to say, and we know Pelagianism and 
Semi-Pelagianism as it is maintained by the great majority of 
Christian teachers today. This Pelagianism has definitely in- 
fluenced psychology and the psychiatrists of today. Since John 
Locke, in the seventeenth century, philosophy and the later de- 
veloped psychology have held that the new-born babe is as a white 
sheet of paper on which experience would write its record. In the 
latter part of the past century this view was changed, especially 
through the influence of William James, 1842—1910. He taught 
that the new-born babe is by no means a passive plastic being, 
but, on the contrary, an exceedingly active being, driven by a 
multitude of inner urges, which react instinctively in characteristic 
ways to the stimuli of the physical and social environment. And 
now what about the moral quality of this biological inheritance? 
Holman in his The Cure of the Soul writes: “In itself, we have to 
say, it— human nature —is neither good nor bad; it is neither 
moral nor immoral; it is amoral. For goodness and badness are 
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social concepts; they define behavior in social situations. The 
morally good conduct is the socially approvable conduct; the mor- 
ally bad conduct is the socially disapprovable conduct.” (Pp. 8. 9.) 
Thus, in general, psychology regards sin as a social conflict, the 
concept of which is therefore always in flux, being normated for 
the time being by social customs, folk-ways, and the like. Quite 
definite is John G. Mackenzie of Paton College, Nottingham, when 
in Souls in the Making he states: “Human nature as such is neither 
depraved nor sinful; a sinful nature is not transmitted; hereditary 
sin is a contradiction in terms. Sin is acquired.” The viciousness 
of the principle that sin is merely a changing social concept be- 
comes especially apparent when psychiatry undertakes to cure 
anxiety psychoses by lowering and adjusting the conscience 
threshold of the patient. But of that more anon. 

When later Mackenzie makes the statement: “Instincts are not 
sinful; it is the desire to enjoy their pleasure irrespective of the 
effects on our character or on the lives of others or of the obliga- 
tion to God which is sinful,” and when Hobhouse declares: “Desire 
is impulse directed toward an anticipated end,” we are face to face 
with a fact in human nature that requires careful distinction, 
namely, as between human nature as such and original sin by 
which the human nature is totally depraved. The Lutheran Con- 
fessions not only reject the error of the Pelagians, but also that 
of the Manichaeans, who would make original sin part of the es- 
sence of the human soul. (Cp. Form. of Conc., De Peccato Originis, 
Epitom. and Sol. Decl.) Thus it is correct to say that the “natural 
impulses or urges or drives” are not sinful by themselves, that is, 
in so far as they are essential to the human nature, but that they 
are sinful accidentally, because they are on account of the in- 
herited depravity inclined toward everything that is evil, which 
inclination we designate concupiscentia. Cf. Pieper, Christl. Dogm., 
I, 656 f. 

We know, then, that the human nature is depraved and that 
the soul comes into the world depraved, completely depraved. 
John 3, 6; Eph. 2, 3; 1 Cor. 2, 14; Eph. 2, 1. The human being 
comes into the world soul-sick, and only from that angle can we 
consider the soul. We may perfectly agree that the new-born babe 
is a bundle of biological urges, but these urges are not neutral, 
though natural. In this world we meet only the depraved nature 
of man at work or “behaving,” and even the best Christian has his 
Old Adam. Yes, Christ and St. Paul were good psychologists. 
(Rom. 7, 14 ff.) 

Psychologists, however, and we also, are in practise dealing 
with the soul not metaphysically but as a living soul that lives only 
in the body, in this world, as a person or personality. As such it is 
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either sick or healthy, miserable or happy, or, in terms of psycho- 
analysis, it is either maladjusted to its physical, social, and cosmic 
environment, or it is well adjusted and thus a unified, perfectly 
integrated personality. We know that the soul is ushered into the 
world already maladjusted to God and is therefore sick. But how 
will the soul fare, what will be its behavior, when it comes in con- 
tact with all the various environmental stimuli? 

The environment of the soul is usually divided into physical, 
social, and cosmic; that is to say, the personality must properly 
adjust itself to the physical and social world and to God. In this 
environment, according to Freud, the soul acts and reacts, or 
behaves, and then adjusts itself for better or for worse; it reacts 
“instinctively” to environmental stimuli. But even psychology 
must admit that the human babe possesses instinct plus, for the 
instinctive equipment of the animal is rigidly determined, as, e. g., 
the behavior of bees or ants is rigidly determined by their instinct, 
while the instincts of the human babe are very modifiable and are 
being continually modified by learning and experience; every 
human being weaves individual patterns of behavior. Every human 
babe has instinct plus, and that plus is the ability to learn, or in- 
telligence. 

The human being, then, to adjust itself happily and thus to 
become an integrated personality, must bring the natural urges and 
drives under the control of intelligence and conscience. But what 
is conscience? Whence does it derive its force and influence? 

According to most psychologists, conscience is a product of 
so-called folkways, or social customs, as they are evolved by cer- 
tain groups, customs which assume great authority for the respec- 
tive group. A few examples will make clear what is meant. The 
Christian, when he enters his house of worship, removes his hat, 
the Jew puts it on, and the Moslem prostrates himself; or the Jew 
and the Seventh-day Adventist celebrate Saturday and others 
Sunday; or, again, Lutherans preach and sing in their churches, 
while Quakers sit in silence. Thus the human race is divided into 
innumerable groups with peculiar folkways. Now, it is true, as 
psychoanalysis points out, the conflict in the standards of conduct 
that are set up by the groups forms a large area of moral and 
psychic conflict, and when “proper unification is not achieved, if 
there is no satisfactory adjustment,” grave psychic consequences 
must follow. Imagine a person to be a Lutheran pastor, a politician, 
and a club man and trying to live according to the code of all three 
groups; or think of a young girl who has been reared in a Lutheran 
home, according to Christian principles, who at the university joins 
a liberal, free-thinking sorority and then tries to maintain the 
standard of the home and of the sorority at the same time. If such 
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persons tried to follow the code of each group, a guilty conscience, 
moral disintegration, personality difficulties of all kinds, soul sick- 
ness, and anxiety neurosis would be the result. 

But it is at this point, where conscience enters, that psychology, 
which is not normated by God’s Word, goes hopelessly wrong. In 
1841 Emerson could say: “No law can be sacred to me but that 
of my nature. Good and bad are but names very readily transfer- 
able to that or this; the only right is what is after my constitution, 
the only wrong what is against it.” (Self-Reliance.) To modern 
psychology moral codes are the product of social experimentation 
and social discovery, the standards set by the folkways of various 
groups. “Whence, then, do these terms good or bad arise? They 
are social terms ...; fundamentally they describe the forms of 
behavior approved or disapproved by the group.... That which 
is defined as good or bad is strictly relative to the group, the time, 
and the place.... The only absolute thing that can be said about 
morals is that they are relative . . . and they are the product of 
social experience. ... In order to maintain his standing in his 
group, a man must, to a large degree at least, conform. It is out 
of this social pressure that the sense of ‘oughtness’ emerges. Here 
we have the genesis of conscience.” (Holman.) G. B. Smith, 
Chicago University, writes: “If we recognize the fact that con- 
science, like any other human capacity, is a matter of growth and 
education (by social experience), we shall be saved from much 
perplexity.” That, then, is the usual concept of conscience as it is 
employed in modern psychoanalysis and psychiatry. It stands to 
reason that, with such an elastic conception of right and wrong and 
of conscience, no end of confusion and mental conflict must arise, 
and a psychiatry that employs such concepts in the cure of souls, 
in resolving mental conflicts, in adjusting personalities, can only 
set a poor, anxious soul hopelessly adrift. What a fundamental dif- 
ference when we place in juxtaposition with these vague concepts 
the clear and concise concepts of right and wrong and of conscience 
as laid down in Holy Scripture! Anything that conflicts with the 
revealed will of God is wrong, and anything that conforms with 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind [cosmic environment]; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself [social environment]” is right 
and good, and conscience is a safe and reliable guide only in so 
far as it is normated and instructed by the Word of God. 


Psychoanalysis makes a great deal of the “unconscious.” The 
term has been used from Leibnitz (died 1716) down to James and 
the present day. In Mind, October, 1922, the problem is stated thus: 
“Whether past impressions, ideas, or experiences, or tendencies 
arising from the instinctive dispositions which have not entered 
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into consciousness as desire are dynamic.” To state it simpler: 
Can we be motivated and affected by tendencies, emotions, and 
experiences whose real nature is hidden from our consciousness? 
The answer ought to be in the affirmative. Weatherhead, an En- 
glish psychiatrist, illustrates the “unconscious” by a tank upon 
which the intelligence plays. The surface of the water holds that 
which is conscious to the mind, more or less. About six inches 
below the surface begins the “subconscious,” that of which we are 
still dimly conscious, while at the bottom is the “unconscious.” 
The controversy about the “unconscious” is by no means closed, 
and there is no limit to opinions. 

Psychology attempts to divide souls or personalities into classes 
or types. In doing so, we must bear in mind that every individual 
is unique, that no two souls are alike. The reaction of every 
individual is always peculiar to himself and has his own curve of 
development. Yet we may recognize definite types, such as san- 
guine, melancholic, phlegmatic, and choleric. Since Jung and 
Hinkle psychology speaks of introverts and extraverts. The in- 
trovert is preoccupied with his own thoughts and emotions, is shy, 
moody, self-conscious, and is occupied more with principles than 
with affairs, and likes to theorize. The extravert goes out into the 
world of affairs and occupies himself with facts. He is dominated 
by the external, objective world, adapts himself easily, and is prac- 
tical. These types, however, are not clear-cut. They overlap and 
merge into one another more or less. Dr. Hinkle has devised many 
subdivisions. 

When psychoanalysis speaks of moral and spiritual conflict, it is 
always thought of as endopsychic, not as a conflict between man 
and his environment but rather within his ego, between tendencies 
and urges and desires within his soul, be those urges and tenden- 
cies conscious or subconscious; their number is legion, and their 
variation knows no limit. Mackenzie, op. cit., p.105, says: ‘“What- 
ever form the conflict presents to the conscious mind, the conflict 
itself is always between tendencies, with their resulting desires, 
whose ends, or goals, or motives are inconsistent with each other. 
It is not so much a conflict of ideas as a conflict of tendencies whose 
end-actions are incompatible with one another.” Simple examples 
of such conflict are: love of God and Mammon, the desire to have 
standing in a Christian group and in a worldly group at the same 
time, the desire to be faithful to one’s wife and the desire for 
philandering, etc. Different moral and ethical standards always 
create such conflicts, and because we as Christians still have our 
Old Adam, every temptation creates for us an endopsychic con- 
flict, of which we have a classical description by St. Paul, Rom. 
7, 14 ff. 
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When the soul, the person, the personality, comes in contact 
with the environmental stimuli, conflicts arise in the soul. If these 
conflicts are not properly met and resolved, maladjustment results, 
either in the cosmic or social area or, what is more likely, in both 
areas, as in practise they are always interwoven. The cosmic area 
covers the relation of man to God and the social area his relation 
to his neighbor, as that relation is defined by the two tables of 
the Law. The point is that through an unresolved conflict a trau- 
matic condition of the soul, or mind, or personality, results and 
that this wound of the personality must be healed, or all manner 
of trouble will result, such as a split personality, a guilty con- 
science, all manner of neuroses, and often insanity. To avoid such 
an outcome, the patient, according to psychiatry, must be brought 
to a happy self-realization, to a happy and harmonious adjustment 
to God and man, in the religious and the social sphere, or, in other 
words, his conscience must be set right. “In the majority of cases 
where physical symptoms are present and where anxiety attacks 
are frequent there has been a compromise solution of a conflict, 
a repressed conscience. In anxiety cases a moral conflict will be 
found as a causative factor. A healthy conscience means a healthy 
self-criticism, and that is probably the most vital process in keeping 
the growing personality free from moral and neurotic disturbances.” 
(Mackenzie.) Steckel makes the bald statement: “An anxiety 
neurosis is the disease of a bad conscience.” We know that a guilty 
conscience and the weight of unforgiven sin, even when that sin has 
passed into the unconscious, is a fertile source of soul-sickness, for 
a guilty conscience is the most agonizing mental anguish, Ps. 32, 3. 4. 
Ps. 19,12: “Who can understand his errors? Cleanse Thou me 
from secret faults.” Buechner: “Suenden, deren sich der Mensch 
nicht mehr bewusst ist.” 

Another fertile cause for soul conflict is the injustice in the 
world and the horrific experiences and the suffering that a Chris- 
tian must often endure. If a person’s philosophy of life, his Welt- 
anschauung, his faith, is not equal to such a shock, maladjustment 
with God must be the consequence; loss of faith and trust in God, 
revolt against God, bitterness of heart against God and man, and 
often neurosis and insanity are the result. Here we might also 
mention the clash between the Biblical and the so-called modern 
scientific world-view. Imagine, for example, a child that has been 
reared in a Christian home and school and has never heard of such 
a thing as evolution and all that is connected with it — imagine the 
mental and moral shock that child receives when in high school or 
college it is told that all it learned from father and mother and 
pastor concerning creation is, according to high authority, all 
foolishness; imagine the agony of soul. And the danger is ag- 
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gravated when the person comes home and, in order to maintain 
his standing with parents and church, begins to lead a double life 
and becomes a hypocrite in his own eyes. Here again we have all 
the elements that must lead to terrible trouble for the soul if that 
conflict is not properly resolved and satisfactorily adjusted; loss of 
faith, a soul adrift, neurosis, and insanity may follow. Thus and 
in innumerable other situations throughout life is the soul-life and 
the mental well-being of the human personality threatened, and a 
“happy self-realization” is made impossible. 

How does the soul, the mind, meet the various threats to self- 
realization? Psychoanalysis holds that human beings always act 
and behave in a characteristic way when they face their conflicts, 
that they always practise some sort of evasion, but always behave 
according to a certain definite pattern. These behavior patterns 
are symptoms, so to speak, of the disease. Prof. Harry A. Over- 
street has written a whole book on the thesis that all human 
behavior may be understood and interpreted in terms of two basic 
attitudes which persons assume toward life: facing toward reality 
and facing toward unreality. To face toward reality, to understand 
and accept the facts, and on the basis of this knowledge honestly 
to make one’s life adjustments is, according to him, basic to psy- 
chical health, while to evade reality, to face toward unreality be- 
cause reality is unpleasant and undesired, is the way to psychic 
ill health, is a psychopathic pattern. He points out that the mind 
has a curious trick whereby, when the facts refuse its strong 
desires and wishes, it tends to build into pseudofacts these strong, 
unrealized wishes. It builds for itself an unreal world. If the facts, 
squarely faced, would mean a guilty conscience, shame, discomfort, 
or defeat, it is easier to adjust the facts to the image of one’s desires 
than to adjust the desires to the facts. Thus one can be victorious, 
maintain one’s self-respect, have one’s desires fulfilled, and keep 
one’s conscience seemingly at ease without paying the high cost in 
reconstruction of attitude and habit which the situation really 
demands. Instead of dealing honestly and frankly with the un- 
desired situation, effecting whatever reconstructions are necessary 
in his own personality, a person will dodge and squirm and will 
attempt to bluff both himself and others into the belief that the 
facts are not really what they seem, that he did not fail, that he is 
not to blame. He deals with the situation by wish-thinking rather 
than fact-thinking. He is trying to realize himself by evasional 
methods; but success can be achieved only by facing the facts. 

Thus we have the two basic attitudes which are assumed in 
the face of threatened self-realization: one that faces the facts of 
life honestly and bravely and one which evades the facts because 
they happen to be disagreeable and painful. All the harmless 
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day-dreaming, castle-building, and wish-thinking belongs to this 
latter category, which becomes dangerous as soon as it gets to be 
pathological. Face the facts. That is basic also for a sound and 
healthy Christianity. But of that later. 

Since soul-life, “behavior,” is held at all times to be influenced 
by repressed desires, wishes, and drives, let us hark back once more 
to what psychologists call repression. As is so often the case when 
new terms are employed, the term repression has undoubtedly 
often been misunderstood, misapplied, and abused. Since psycho- 
analysts claimed that repression was dangerous, people jumped to 
the conclusion that therefore every one should freely and without 
bridle “express” himself and give all desires free rein. But it is 
not likely that even the most rabid extremist would advocate 
such a preposterous course. Weatherhead, the English psychiatrist, 
for example, also makes the statement that all repression is danger- 
ous, but he is very careful and very emphatic to point out that 
the true opposite of repression is not expression, not license, but 
control and that repression is dangerous because it removes the 
desire, the urge, or the traumatic condition of the soul which is 
repressed into the unconscious from the intelligent control of the 
subject. Thus it is held that any unfulfilled wish, urge, or drive, 
any soul conflict, any sin or feeling of guilt, that is repressed into 
the unconscious without first being properly and adequately re- 
solved, nevertheless keeps on working in the soul of the subject, 
not normally, but abnormally, as a sinister, disintegrating influence, 
causing all kinds of pathological conditions, which, however, are 
beyond control because the subject is no longer conscious of the 
cause for the abnormal behavior. But repression is practised be- 
cause it is one of the easy ways out of a disagreeable position and 
situation; it is easier and more agreeable, for example, to forget a 
sin than to face it, acknowledge it, and repent and thus to heal the 
wounded conscience by the assurance of divine forgiveness. 


Now we are ready to consider evasion as such or the so-called 
defense mechanism. The fact is that many, when they are up 
against a disagreeable situation, do not face the facts; they face not 
toward reality but toward unreality. And that is true in the social 
area as well as in the religious area, and the evasion is always 
according to some definite behavior pattern, and the recognition of 
that pattern must be an essential help for the understanding of 
people and for advising them properly. But here again it becomes 
apparent that modern psychology has given us very little that is 
really new, for evasion and the so-called defense mechanism is 
most admirably illustrated by innumerable examples in the Bible. 

Evasions and flights into unreality are quite characteristic of 
normal people, that is, we all indulge in them; but in their exag- 
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gerated form they are the characteristic of an abnormal personality, 
of a sick soul, a perverted nature, an insane mind. 

“Rationalizing” is a common form of evasion. What is meant 
by the term? Rationalizing is a process of the mind by which an 
individual substitutes a desired and desirable, a fictitious but for 
him a perfectly good reason for the real reason of his behavior. 
It is not lying, strictly speaking, for that is conscious. Rationaliz- 
ing is being done instinctively and unconsciously. It is an uncon- 
scious dishonesty. The individual thinks he is giving the real 
reason, and he does not realize that he is giving a desired reason 
instead of the real reason. He seeks unconsciously to bluff others, 
and in doing so, he bluffs himself. Dr. Bernard Hart writes: “The 
mechanism of rationalization is most evident, perhaps, in the sphere 
of moral conduct, where we tend to ascribe our conduct to a con- 
scious application of certain general religious or ethical principles. 
The majority of such actions are the result of habit, obedience to 
the traditions of our class, or similar causes, and are carried out 
instinctively and immediately. The general principle is only pro- 
duced subsequently, when we are challenged to explain our con- 
duct.” (The Psychology of Insanity, pp. 65f. Cambridge U. Press.) 
Rationalizing affects our whole life, for it is concerned with all the 
motives of our actions, good actions and evil actions, and its study 
affords a remarkable insight into the utter depravity of the human 
nature. Cp. Is. 64,6. King Saul indulged in a characteristic bit of 
rationalization when he said: “The people spared the best of the 
sheep and of the oxen to sacrifice unto the Lord, thy God,” 
1 Sam. 15, 15. 

“Compensation” is another trick of the mind. In the field of 
biology, nature will automatically compensate itself. A blind per- 
son, for example, develops a more sensitive touch, or a physically 
weak child will compensate itself by excelling in its studies. Ex- 
amples are all about us. 

The same thing takes place in the social and moral sphere. 
Take, for example, a person that is living in a certain sin and who 
knows it and whose conscience bothers him. Instead of squarely 
and honestly facing the fact of his sin, he tries to find a salve for 
his conscience and evades the issue by compensating himself in 
another direction, by showing a superb morality, a high moral 
standard concerning some other sin. While indulging in his pet 
sin, he has a very highly attuned conscience concerning some other 
moral issue which does not personally concern him; or his com- 
pensation might take the form of a fervent and laudable zeal in 
some form of church-work, by which he endeavors to fool himself 
and others, of which deceit he, however, is completely unconscious. 
Thus a person may be cruel and ruthless in his daily business, 
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toward his workers and competitors, ruin their life and their 
living, without compunction, while at home he is the loving father 
and the most considerate husband and in his church the most 
meticulous member. “This sort of thing is by no means rare. He 
is evading some major ethical requirement and compensating there- 
fore by excessive concern about some small matter. By this sort 
of activity he will keep out of focus of attention matters which 
ought to be for him of greatest concern, matters which ought, truly, 
to trouble his conscience.” (Holman, Cure of Souls, p. 164.) 

Pathologically, morally and mentally, the consequences of 
evasion by compensation are always serious. Morally such a per- 
son is like the Pharisee swallowing camels and straining at gnats, 
devouring widows’ houses and for a pretense making long prayers, 
Matt. 23,14, personally unaware of his real condition. A person 
thus compensating himself can never come to a knowledge of his 
true self; he may admit some faults, but he has so many com- 
pensations that in his own mind they far out-weigh all his faults, 
and yet he has never a really good conscience, which at the least 
provocation might throw him into a trough of despair. Having 
fooled himself, he does not know the cause of his depression and 
anxiety; he cannot find the way of true repentance; he will sink 
ever deeper into the trough of depression; and if he gets no help 
from a competent adviser, he will probably develop a case of 
chronic melancholia, in which he imagines that he has committed 
the unpardonable sin and suicide seems to be the only way out. 
Or a person may get into the habit of overcompensating himself 
to such an extent that he no longer lives in reality but purely in 
imagination, and pernicious and persistent illusions may follow. 
The ancient philosopher was right when he insisted: “Know thy- 
self,” and wise was the psalmist when he prayed: “Search me, 
O God, and know my heart; try me and know my thoughts and 
see if there be any wicked way in me and lead me in the way 
everlasting,” Ps. 139, 23. 24. 

Another method of evasion is the device known as “shifting 
the blame.” It is well known and very common. Adam in- 
vented it: “The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” Adam is not rationalizing; 
he readily admits the blame. But it is not his blame; he places 
it on the woman and on God Himself. Some have become so ac- 
customed to shifting the blame that it has become with them a 
chronic ailment, a vice, a part of their very soul-life. They do 
not rationalize their failures, be they moral or social, but it is 
always “the woman whom Thou gavest to be with me.” Admitting 
their failure, they are never to blame; somebody else or some unto- 
ward circumstance is to blame. And if they cannot find any one 
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else, they will surely put the blame on God Himself. It is an easy 
way to evade social and moral failure, but it is a refusal to face 
the facts and to assume responsibility; it is facing toward un- 
reality. The danger of this method of evasion, especially when it 
becomes a habit, an exaggerated and pathological habit, is obvious. 
Such a person, when a social failure is being evaded, will never 
make the proper social adjustment, will always be out of harmony 
with his environment, will always blame some one for his failures 
and troubles, and will always carry a chip on his shoulder. Such 
people are dangerous. When a moral failure is being evaded, the 
danger is even greater; for a person using this method to evade 
a moral lapse can never be convicted of his guilt, will never come 
to repentance, and will never find forgiveness and a good con- 
science. He is miserable and unhappy; somebody is to blame, is 
abusing him, and because he persists in facing toward unreality, 
he begins to live in unreality, and from there it is only one step 
into delusion of persecution. Somebody hates him, is working 
against him, is thwarting him, is persecuting him, the typical 
symptoms of paranoia. 

“Ignoring the fault” is another common device of evasion. 
A person practising this method will attempt simply to ignore and 
to forget the guilt that attaches to his personal failure. But moral 
dereliction will not be ignored, and to drown a guilty conscience 
is to ravage the soul and personality, and the drowned conscience 
will always come to life as its own avenging angel. Such as try 
to salve their conscience by ignoring the guilt will always be 
anxious to secure special attention and regard from people, hoping 
that thus their failure, their guilt, will not be noticed; or they may 
develop a sense of excessive self-importance and braggadocio; or in 
a desperate effort to draw attention away from their failure, to 
measure up to the standard of their own conscience, they may 
develop symptoms of neurasthenia and hysteria, moodiness, ex- 
citability, overactivity, self-assertiveness, and they are on the way 
to a manic-depressive state. 

Now the question arises: How can these people, who are suf- 
fering from inner conflicts, who are socially or religiously mal- 
adjusted, and who are trying to save their conscience, their self- 
respect, and the regard of their fellow-men by evasion, — how can 
these be advised and helped? Those psychiatrists who lack Chris- 
tian principles use the expedient of “lowering the conscience 
threshold.” They say that it has been the misfortune of many 
people to be reared in families or churches in which the standards 
were impossibly high and unreasonable for modern conditions and 
that therefore the only way to release from a sense of failure and 
guilt is to lessen the unreasonable demands, and they point out 
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that normal behavior is average behavior and that the average 
man, after all, has not such a high moral standard. Why not, 
therefore, live on a lower moral standard and be happy, for at this 
jower level you can still have the approbation of contemporary 
society. Significant is what Dr. Karl M. Bowman, chief medical 
officer of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital and assistant professor 
of Psychiatry in Harvard Medical School, has to say. “The re- 
ligious leader tries to build up higher and higher ideals and then 
to persuade the individual to live up to them; whereas the 
psychiatrist tries to pull down the individual’s ideals to a level at 
which he will find it easy to adjust.” (Address before Rel. Ed. Ass. 
at the Phillips Brooks House, Harvard U., May, 1929.) 

Such an expedient to adjust one’s life and to resolve soul con- 
flict is vicious, because we know that the moral standard is not 
set by social sanction, but by the unchanging Word of God, and to 
“lower the conscience threshold” in order to ease the conscience is 
trying to cure the effects of one sin by a greater sin. It can there- 
fore only aggravate the conflict. The more desperately a person 
tries by this method to calm the wounded conscience, the more it 
will be wounded, and the devastating conflict keeps on raging in 
his soul, and dire consequences must be the final result. 

All psychiatrists, however, agree that the first step, and an 
essential step, in the cure of souls, in the resolution of conflict, in 
the reorganization and readjustment of personality, so that a person 
may achieve a happy and satisfactory self-realization, is a resolute 
facing of the facts, a proper self-knowledge, whether that happens 
to be in the social or the religious area. The point is made that, as 
long as there is not a facing of facts by the patient, a cure is im- 
possible, and that is not only reasonable, but Scriptural. We know 
that an honest knowledge of sin is the first requisite for the cure of 
sin-sick souls. Cp. Ps. 32, 3—5; 1 John 1, 8. 9. We also know that 
“by the Law is the knowledge of sin,” Rom. 3, 20. In this connec- 
tion psychiatrists stress the importance of inducing a patient “to 
talk it out,” of leading him freely to reveal himself, to confess. 
They have devised an elaborate system for analyzing a person, for 
exploring his unconscious and subconscious, for dragging out all 
the skeletons long forgotten, his thoughts and motives, and his 
reactions to all possible situations of life, all for the purpose that 
the patient might see himself as he really is; and the Bible has all 
along stressed the importance and the salutary effect of confession. 
There is no doubt that the mere confession concerning an inner 
conflict will ease the nervous tension, will relieve the mind, and 
will, so to speak, create a time of grace, during which the de- 
generating process is halted and time and opportunity is given to 
effect a cure by means of the Gospel; for after all is said and 
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done, the Law and the Gospel, properly taught and applied, are 
the only remedy for a sin-sick soul and also the most effective 
agency in mental hygiene. A sinner that has experienced the 
effects of the Law and the Gospel will be willing and able to 
reorganize his soul-life on a God-pleasing plane, and that is what 
psychologists call “sublimation.” “The essence of sublimation, 
broadly conceived, is the raising of the moral plane upon which 
the energies of our native tendencies are expended.” (McDougall.) 
Baltimore, Md. H. D. MEns1InG 





Johann Gerhard als lutherijdher Kirdenlehrer 


Geboren 17. Oftober 1582; geftorben 17. Auguft 1637 


1 


Wm 17. Wuguft 1637 jtarb zu Jena ein lutherijdher Theolvg, den 
man den ,gelehrteften und beriihmtejten altproteftantifden Dogmaz- 
tifer” (fo Realengyflopadie) oder auch den ,,Ergtheologen”, den _,,un- 
bejtritten grogten Vertreter der alteren lutherifehen Dogmatift” ge- 
nannt hat. 

Ob diefe epitheta ornantia twirflich voll und ganz bverdient find, 
Dariiber lapt fich jtreiten; immerhin betveifjen fie, wie hod man Gerz 
Hard je und je in alterer und neuerer Beit eingejdhagt hat. Cin ijt 
gewig: Gerhard gehirt mit Luther und Chemniz in eine Rubrif als 
einer der Drei Fundamentaltheologen der Reformation; und wir unter- 
freiben gern und ganz, twas D. ©. Gerfen im Pastor’s Monthly iiber 
ibn fcdreibt: “There are three stars shining most brilliantly in the 
firmament of Lutheran theology, viz., Martin Luther, Martin Chem- 
nitz, and Johann Gerhard” (Vol. VIII, No.5), obtvohl twir vielleidht 
ein Fragegeiden gu der weiteren Semerfung feben michten: “It can 
truly be said: If Johann Gerhard had not come, orthodox syste- 
matic Lutheran theology would not have attained its highest degree 
of development.” Gin folde3 “sweeping statement” [aft doch tvobhl 
auger act, Da fon mit Luther und dem Ronfordienbuc fo ziemlid 
alles gegeben twar, was dic lutherijche Syftematif dem Studentenfreis 
bieten fonnte, trenn auch fpatere Dogmatifer, ihnen voran Gerhard, im 
Detail fortjdrittlid und verdienjtvoll weitergearbeitet haben. Aller- 
dings ijt ihre ,Scholajtif” der guten Sache der dhriftliden Lehre nicht 
immer gum Gegen getwejen; denn fie hat lebtere oft in Formen ge- 
jahmiedet, die ihr eher hinderlicd) als dienlic) gewefen find. Smmerhin 
bleibt das hohe Verdienjt Gerhards zu Recht beftehen, und wir tun wohl 
daran, daB wir uns diefen edlen Chrijtenmenfden und herborragenden 
Theologen dreihundert Jahre nach feinem Tode einmal wieder etwas 
genauer bergegeninartigen. 
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2 


Seon als Menfch und Chrift imponiert Gerhard. Man riihmt an 
ihm jeine Demut und Befdeidenheit, feine herglide Liebe und Menjdhen- 
freundlidfeit, feine glauben3frohe Ergebung in Gottes Fiigungen und 
fein unerfdiitterlides Gottvertrauen, feine Friedensliebe und Sdho- 
nungsgeneigtheit gegen andere, feine Schaffensfreudigfeit und allfeitige 
Tatigkeitsfahigkeit, feine pure Menjchlicdfeit trog feiner Hingabe an 
feinen afademifden Beruf, der ihn doch notgedrungen dem gewdhnlid 
Menfdlicden entriiden mute, und vieleS andere mehr. Won der rein 
menfhliden Seite aus betrachtet, ahnelte Gerhard Luther fajt nod mehr 
alg Chemnib, trobdem auch lebterer in diefem Stic fehr viel mit dem 
erften Martin gemein hatte. CSieht man fic Gerhards Bild an (das 
allerding3 den Mtann felbjt nur hichjt unvollfommen twiedergibt), fo 
finden tir da flar abgefpiegelt eine Seele, in der fic) Wufricdtigfeit und 
hohe Sntelligeng aufs feinjte paaren. Geine Augen blicfen fo ehrlid 
und treu in die Welt hinein; jeine Stirn, jtattlich wie ein Dom, berrat 
fo viel Wdel und Geijtesqroge, und itber Dem Gangen liegt ein fo edler 
Ernft, eine fo twitrdevolle Milde, dak man fich’s wohl erflaren fann, 
fparum Ddiefer ausgepragt Tutherijche Theolog felbjt unter feinen Geg- 
nern fo viele Freunde finden fonnte. Kurz ausgedriicft, er hatte im 
hohen Mak, twas man auf amerifanijch gewodhnlich personality nennt. 
Zugleich findet man aber in feinen Gefichtsziigen auch die Erflarung, 
weshalb Gerhard habituell fo fehr geneigt tar, nadhzgugeben; er 
war nicht in erfter Linie Rampfer, fondern Dogent, felbjt too er ex pro- 
fesso Rolemif trieb. Yn dicfem Punft jtand er, was fowohl Naturell 
twie Getwdhnung betrifft, weit hinter Luther und Chemni’ Zuriic. 

Seine naberen LebenSumftande find in fo vielen Zuberlajfigen 
Nachichlagewerfen twie auch Viographien dargelegt, dah twir hier faum 
auf eingelneS eingugehen brauchen. Geben twir aber doch das Haupt- 
fachlide aus feinem Leben twieder, fo tun tir dies Iediglich dDarum, teil 
fonjt faum eine addquate Charafterijtif diefes fo groken Mtannes mig- 
lich ijt; mit feinem Wirkfen ijt fein Leben gu eng veriwadhjen, als dak wir 
lebtereS gang auger acht laffen fonnten. Geboren tourde Gerhard am 
17. Oftober 1582 in der alten fadcdfijden Stadt Quedlinburg als Sohn 
eine3 bornehmen, angefehenen Ratsherrn. WLS Patrizier geboren, blieb 
er auch) Patrizier bis an fein LebenSende, in feiner Gefinnung fowohl 
alS auch in feiner gangen Betatigung, in der fich viel bon Dem noblesse 
oblige, vielleicht auch etivas von dem “too proud to fight”, findet. 
Luther verleugnete nie den Vauernfohn, Chemnik nie den bourgeois, 
Gerhard nie den AdelZmann. Gon friih wurde Gerhard durch erterne 
und interne GErlebnifje, Fiigungen und Fithrungen fiir feinen jpateren 
Nebenslauf ftarf beeinflugt. Meich begabt, befuchte er, da e3 ihm die 
Mittel erlaubten, bis gu feinem fiebgehnten Lebensjahr die Sdhulen gu 
Quedlinburg und Salberftadt. (€3 war die Peftjeuche in Quedlinburg, 
die e3 ndtig madhte, dak er {pater nad) dem Lygeum in Halberftadt um- 
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fiedelte, und fie mute gewifR auf den jungen, etwas wweichen Studiojus 
einen tiefen Cindrud madden.) GShon jet trieb er fchriftitellerijde 
Wiotria; denn, ettwa biergehn Yahre alt, iiberfebte er die gange eban- 
gelifde Gefchidte in lateinifde Verfe und fpater (in OHalberftadt) die 
Leidensgefchicdhte befonders. Derjenige, der ifm gum theologifden Stu- 
dium viet, tar der Damals als Pfarrer gu Quedlinburg von feiner 
gamilie hod) verehrte Johann Arnd, der befannte Verfaffer de3 iweit- 
berbreitcten Suds , Vom wahren Chriftentum”, deffen pictiftifde Rich- 
tung auf Gerhard nicht ohne bleibenden Cinfluf gewefen ift, bejonders 
Da das Freundfdajftsband, das die beiden verfniipfte, fpater immer 
enger wurde. (Geinen friiheren BScichtvater ermunterte Gerhard fpater 
dazu, fein ,Wahres Chrijtentum” vollftandig im Druck erfdeinen 3u 
faffen.) Was aber den fiinfzgehnjahrigen Studenten hauptiadligh zur 
Theologie hintrieb, war eine fcdhwere Kranfheit, die fein Gemiit fo umz 
dunfelte, Dag er ein gange3 Sabhr lang fich qanglic&h) abfonderte und fajt 
mit niemand fprad. Dem fo leiblich Rranfen und innerlich fehr WAnge- 
fodjtenen tourde Arnd in jeder Hinficht ein geiftlicder Vater, deffen liebe- 
boller Zufprud und heralicer Rat auf ibn einen tiefen Gindruck made. 
Zum Unglitc jtarb ihm jebt auch noc) der Vater (1598), der aufer 
feiner Witte eine Kinderjfdar von fieben hinterliek, allerdings mit den 
notigen Mitteln gu mweiterer Verforgung. Um fo mehr Hammerte fich 
Gerhard nun an Arnd an. 

Wuf den Rat feines Veidtvaters begoq Gerhard im Babre 1599 
die Univerfitat Wittenberg, wo er neben philofophifden aud theologijde 
Vorlejungen bejuchte, und gwar unter foldhen Gripen wie Leonhard 
Hutter und Salomo Gesner. Wuf Vetreiben eines Veriwandten, de3 
furfachjijden Profanglers Andreas MRauchbar, wandte er fich etwas 
{pater der Medizin gu, in der er auch twirflich fo viel erreichte, daB er 
{pater in Notfallen (befonder3 unter den Armen, denen er umfonjt 
diente) praftigieren fonnte. Ym Yahre 1603 twandte er fich nach dem 
Tod jeines Veriwwandten wieder der Theologie zu, und giwar ftudierte er 
jebt in Sena. Hatte er fich fchon in Wittenberg durch einen fittenreinen 
Wandel und unablaffigen Fleif ausgezeidnet (in Wittenberg ftand e3 
Damals mit der Bucht fehr iibel), fo jebt noch mehr in Sena, wo er, bez 
fonder3 nach feiner Genefung von einer abermaligen fdiweren RKranf- 
Heit, fich fehr eingehend mit griindlidem Forjdjen in der Schrift und in 
den Schriften der Vater befdhaftigte und ein tiefe3, gliihendes Gebet3- 
leben fiihrte. (Geine Meditationes Sacrae, fojtlide Crbauungen, 
tvie auch jeine bon feinem Sohn Johann Ernft herausgegebene Patro- 
logia, ein befcheidener Anfang einer Lutherifden Patriftif, ftammen 
eigentlich aus diefer Zeit.) Bm Jahre 1604, erft gweiundswangig Jahre 
alt, aber doch fon mit dem Titel Dr. phil. geehrt, begog er die Uni- 
berfitat Marburg, wo er namentlid) von dem treffliden Balthajar 
Menger, den er im nadften Jahr auf einer Reife durd) Siidiweft- 
Deutjdhland begleiten durfte, bleibende Cindriicfe empfing. Der refor- 
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mierte Cinflug in Marburg aber betwog ibn, bald nad Sena guriic- 
zufehren, too er fich aufs neue der Theologie widmete, und givar allen 
Ernjte3; denn jebt erft (1605) Hielt er feine erfte Predigt und madte 
fomit mit feiner Theologie praftijd Erni. 

Sm Fabre 1606, nadhdem er erjt fiinfmal gepredigt hatte, murde 
der Vierundsiwangigjahrige bon dem frommen Herzog Yohann Rafimir 
pon Roburg al Superintendent nach Heldburg berufen, und diefen Be- 
ruf nahm er auch an, nachdem er gubor die theologijde Doftoriwiirde 
erlangt Hatte. (Der Herzog begzabhlte die nicht geringen Unfoften von 
650 Gulden, die gur Promotion erforderlid waren.) Yn Heldburg 
fiihlte fich Gerhard aber felten gliiclich, obgleid) feine Stellung eine 
fehr angefehene und feine Urbeit itberaus widhtig war und auch gejdhabt 
wurde. Seine Briefe aus diefer Beit verraten gumeijt cine fdwermiitige 
Stimmung. Méachtig 30g e3 ibn zur afademifdjen Laufbahn; denn, twie 
er fic) auSdriidte, extra academiam non est vita. Doch mufte er givei 
Berufe nad Yena (1610 und 1611) wie auch einen nad Wittenberg 
(1613) auf Drangen de3 Hergog3 ablehnen. Bm Yahre 1615 ernannte 
ifn Johann Kafjimir zum Generalfuperintendenten de3 Hergogtums in 
Roburg, wodureh fein WArbeitsfrei3s erheblich ertwcitert tourde. Er voll- 
endete in feinem neuen Beruf die {don vorher begonnene Kirchenvifi- 
tation und arbeitete eine Rirdenordnung fiir das Hergogtum aus, die 
fih al iiberaus praftifd) und fegenSreich ertwied. Noch in demfelben 
Sahr aber erbielt der ert vierunddreifigjabrige Gelehrte einen Beruf 
an da3 Geniorat der jenaijden Fafultat, und diesmal drangte Rurfitrft 
Sohann Georg I. von Sachfen fo energijch auf feine Annahme, dah 
Sohann Kafimir feinen geliebten Generalfuperintendenten an Yena ent- 
laffen mufte. Mit einem auferordentliden Gehalt von hundert Taler 
das Jahr jedoch ernannte ihn der Herzog gum RKoburgfden Kirchenrat 
mit der Verpflichtung, gweimal jabrlid) die Di8putationen im Gymna- 
sium Casimirianum 3u leiten und die Roburgfden Studenten in Jena 
gu itberwwadjen. Go fiedelte denn Gerhard im Jahr 1616 nach Jena 
iiber und trat damit feinen eigentliden LebenSberuf als theologijder 
Profelfor an, den er bid gu feinem LebenSende am 17. Auguft 1637 
treu und unermiidlic) ausridftete. 

WZ theologijdher Profeffor entwidelte Gerhard in Yena jene ehrenz 
volle Tatigfeit, die ihm durch Gottes Gnade fo grofe Veriihmtheit ein- 
bradte. Cinundswangig Sabre hat er hier feinem Heiland und feiner 
Kirche mit groper Freude und Treue gedient. Nicht weniger als vier- 
undginangig Berufe ergingen an ifn im Lauf der Beit (u.a. nach Lecip- 
aig, Marburg, Strakburg, Wittenberg, Rojtoé, Qanemarf, Sdhmweden 
uftv.), Die er jedod) alle abjdlug. Hier in Yena twar er in feinem cigent- 
Tien Clement. Hier twwar er Ereget, Dogmatifer und Polemifer, leb- 
teres allerdings mit febr irenifder Tendeng. Hier gog er Taufende von 
Studenten an und madhte die Univerfitat Jena gu der beriihmteften in 
gang Deutfdland. Hier twwurde er Hunderten bon angehenden Theo- 
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Yogen gum Seidjtvater und Berater. Hier veriwaltete er viermal das 
Rektorat. Hier teilte er mit feinen Kollegen die Sdchrecen des Dreifig- 
jabrigen Krieges. Hier iibte er einen unbefdreibliden Cinflug aus auf 
lutherifhe Fiirjten, Stadte und Lander. Hier verfafkte er feine vielen 
widhtigen Biicher und andere Sdhriften. Hier genoBR er den Frieden 
eines gliiclidjen Chelebens mit feiner giweiten Frau, Maria, geb. Mat- 
tenberg, mit der er im Dahre 1614 in den Chejtand getreten twar, naddh- 
dem jeine mit Maria Neumeier im Yahre 1608 vollgogene Che (jie war 
damals nur biergehn Dahre alt) nach giwet Yahren durch den Tod der 
jugendliden Gattin allgufdnell gu Ende gefommen twar. Geine giweite 
erau fdenfte ifm gehn Kinder, unter ihnen auch Yohannes Ernijt, der 
fein Nadfolger als theologijder Profefjor in Yenu wurde und fic um 
feinen Nachlak fehr verdient gemacht hat. Hier tourde aud) der eigent- 
lich nur gering bejoldete Profeffor (er erhielt alS Dozent blok 350 Gul- 
Den da8 Sabr) durch gablreide ,Cmolumente”, ,,Gratififationen und 
Donative der fiirftlicjen, ihm befreundeten Perfonen”, teils auch direkt 
dburd den Verfauf feiner Biider fo wohlhabend, dak, trogdem er durd 
Die Verheerung jeines Landgute3 Ropla fiinftaujend Gulden und bei 
der Pliinderung von Sena fiinftaujend Oufaten verlor, er doch vor 
feinem Tod jfeinem Freund Major mitteilen fonnte, er fet jebt ebenfo 
reid) tie er friiher gewefen fei, ja noch reicher. Dabei war er unerz 
miidlid freigebig gegen die Armen, madte jedoch felbjt nur geringe Un- 
fpriiche an Leben. Geine Gelehrjamfecit war fo allgemein anerfannt, 
dak man ihn das ,,Orafel feiner Beit” nannte und Fiirften fic an ifn 
um Rat toandten, felbjt wenn e3 fich nur um politijde und wirt{chaftlidge 
eragen Hhandelte. Da fich Yohann Georg I. von Sachfen 3. B. an 
Gujtav Adolf anjdlog, als diefer aus Sdhweden herbeicilte, um der 
guten Gade der ebvangelifden Chriftenheit mit feinen Waffen gu dienen, 
das war gum grogen Teil Gerhards Verdienjt; denn ehe er diefen 
Seritt wagte, rief er Gerhard nebjt andern Kollegen gu einer Ronfereng 
iiber diefe Angelegenheit zufammen. 

Qn Jena ijt denn Gerhard auch fehlieplic felig und fanft zur Rube 
der Kinder Gottes ecingegangen, faft allgufriih, denn er ftarb fon im 
Witer von vierundfiinfzig Jahren und gehn Monaten. WAllerdings, fiir 
ifn hatte der Tod feine Sdhrecken; denn feine ganze LebenSgeit twar ja 
rect eigentlic) nur Vorbereitung auf den Tod. Und tie viele von ifm 
heif geliebte Freunde und Verwandte waren nidt vor ihm heimge- 
gangen! Ym Jahre 1633 jtarb Yohann RKafimir, juft als Gerhard gu 
Gujtavb Adolf Veidenfeier verreijt war. Befonders einfam twar e3 
aber auch gerade in feiner Familie getworden. Gein Vater war ihm 
hintweggeftorben, als er nur fiinfgehn Yabhre alt war. Geine Mutter 
mufte er 1624 gu Grabe geleiten. Der eine Bruder und gwet Sdhwe- 
ftern gingen ifm im Tod boran. Ym Yahre 1610 ftarb ihm feine erjte 
Gattin, die lieblide, von Gaus aus reide und reicdbegabte Barbara 
Neumeier, wie aud) fein erftes Sdhnlein, da3 der Mutter im Tode vor- 
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ausging. Go mufte er aud) bon den gehn Rindern feiner giweiten Frau 
vier bem HErrn twiedergeben. Das war viel Sdhwere3; das war aber 
alle3 auch direft Vorbereitung auf fein eigenes feligeS Sterben, tworan 
ign auch feine vielen, jhimeren Crfranfungen immer fwieder erinnern 
mupten. Gein Sterbeleiden twar nur furz. Fiinf Tage bor feinem 
Ende, am 12. Auguft, macdte er morgens um adt Uhr, gu einer Beit, 
wo er fonjt cifrig am Gchreibtifa jag (er dogierte gewdhnlich bon drei 
Uhr nadhmittags an), bet feinem Kollegen Major einen Vejud, um mit 
ihm da Weimarijdhe Vibeltwerf, woran er arbeitete, zu befpreden. Er 
blieb bid elf Uhr. Um die Mittagszeit ftellte fich ein heftiges Fieber 
ein, DaS Den Tod einleitete. Cr ftarb dann am 17. Auguft, etwwa drei 
br nadhmittags, gu der Stunde, da er gewdhnlich gu feinen Vorlefungen 
ging, mit den Worten auf den Lippen: ,RKomm, HErr JEfu, fomm! 
Amen. Wmen.” VBeerdigt wurde er in der Stadtfirche zu Sena. Seine 
Pibliothef, die fiir jene Beit fehr reid) und wertvoll war, wurde der Uni- 
berfitat gur Verfiigung geftellt; feine Gefte, Manuffripte, Briefe ujiw. 
fpurden bon feinem Gohn Yohannes Ernjt geordnet und forgfaltig in der 
Gothaijhen Bibliothefsfammer aufbewahrt, two fie noch heute gu jehen 
find. ei einer nachtraglid, am 17. September 1637 gehaltenen afa- 
demifdjen Leichenrede fagte Michael Dilherr in Bena u.a.: ,,Die Uni- 
berfitat hat nicht nur einen ibrer Lehrer berloren, fondern die Lehrer 
haben eine gange Univerfitat berloren.” 

Das ware ein tweniges aus dem fo reicigejeqneten Leben diefes 
grofen Lutherifden Gottesmannes, gerade genug, damit fic) der Lefer 
ein hinreihendes Bild bon ifm maden fann. Knapp allerdings ijt nur 
fein Leben8rahmen. Die Wftion darin ijt gumeift nur die eines wahren 
Gelehrten, deffen Ruhm nicht im Prunfen vor dem Volk befteht, fondern 
der am Sehreibtijd, auf dem Ratheder, auf der Rangel und, wenn die 
Not an den Mann fommt, am Konferengtijd, feine ganze Wirkfamfeit 
fic realifieren lagt. Ws man ihn nad Wittenberg berief, foll er gefagt 
haben: ,,Ipse malim hic in umbra delitescere, quam Wittebergae in 
luce vivere.“ Diefe3 Wort fenngeidnet fo recht, was fic) Gerhard als 
feinen LebenSberuf dachte: ex wollte Dozent fein — Bibellehrer. Alles 
andere twar nur nebenbei: die Rangel, der Beratungstijdh, die Organiz 
fation, die Superintendentur, ja felbft das Schreibpult. 


3 

Was Gerhard aber feinergeit als Dozent, als Lutherifder Lehrer, 
war, Das fagen un3 jebt noch febr far feine vielen, bi8 auf diefen Tag 
twertbollen Biider und Schriften. Gerade auch als theologijder Sdhrift- 
fteller imponiert Gerhard. C3 hat einmal jemand gefagt: ,Die Alten 
Hatten ficherlid) mehr Schnuppe, Biidher gu machen, als wir, fie gu 
Tefen.“ Gerhard hatte gar fehr Sdnuppe, Biider gu maden; aber 
Viidher waren ihm nicht Endswed, fondern nur Mittel. Cr twollte 
Dogent fein am Sdjreibtijd wie auf dem Podium. Wie er gern 1a8, fo 
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fehrieb er auch gern. Gein Freund und Kollege Major urteilte iiber ifn: 
So gefdiwind die cogitata und der Kopf, fo gefdhwind die Fauft; fein 
BVrunn quillt fo reichlich, als e3 bei ihm flok, wenn er die Feder anjfebte.“ 

Wir fonnen allerdings hier nicht die vielen Sehriften, die aus 
feiner fleigigen, getwandten Feder gefloffen find, jo befpreden, wie fie 
DieS verdiencn. Dagu fehlt uns der Raum. Nur ertwahnen und ganz 
fliichtig befdreiben fonnen tir die bornehmiten feiner Werke, allen 
boran feine unbergeflicjen Loci Communes Theologici. Der Titel er- 
innert ja an Melandthon. Auch Gerhard denft nod nidt an ein 
systema locorum. Doafiir ijt Gerhard noch zu viel Creget, und agiwar 
€xeget primo loco. Hier ijt Fleifch und Blut, eben weil Gerhard fo ganz 
tief fich in Die Schrift eingrabt und daraus Mark, Fleifdh und Blut holt 
gur Umbiillung des fcholaftifden Sfeletts. Die Loci find Dogmatif; fie 
find aber auch ebenjofehr Cregefe. Darum trifft gu, was Wilhelm BVejte 
iiber Gerhards Schriften urteilt: ,,.Wes, was er fdrieb, war erbaulid, 
felbjt jeine Loci.“ Nur fagen wir nicht ,felbjt”, fondern gerade. 
Was aus der Schrift fommt, ijt nicdt tote Form, jondern Lebendiges 
Wefen, und Gerhards Loci find voll und ganz e Scriptura hausti. Das 
macht jie nocd) heute fo twertvoll; darin regiert nicht Wriftoteles, fondern 
das Wort Gottes. Gerhard toupte, was auch Luther und Chemni’ fo 
genau tukten: beim Theologifieren gehort nicht Ariftoteles in die Stu- 
Dierjtube, auf die Rangel, auf$ RKatheder, fondern nur Gott felber, wie er 
gu un3 in feinem Wort redet. Vor der Biblia muf Arijtoteles ganglih 
weicen. Das ijt das Pringip, nach dem Gerhard in feinem Loci ge- 
arbeitet hat, und das ijt e3, was feine Loci nicht nur fo lehrreich, jon 
dern aud fo erbaulid macht. Qn feinem popularen ,Das Leben 
D. Yohann Gerhards” fagt Karl Julius Botteher ganz mit Recht: 
(Wenn man behauptet), das Buch fei weiter nists als ein diirres, 
trodenes Sfelett oder Knochengeritft, bet welchem die, welche fich daraus 
unterridten tvollten, felber verfndderten, fo betweijt man damit aufs 
deutlichjte, dak man — vor Lauter philofophifden Studien [fagen tir, 
vor lauter Vielgefcdhaftigfeit] — das Buch gar nicht gelefen, ja nicht 
einmal angefehen bat.” (©.104.) Und wieder: ,,.O wie twoblfeil ijt’s 
Dod, wenn man auf die Glaubenslehre de3 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts 
gu reden fommt, in ein paar furgen RedenSarten, wie ,trodene Schul- 
gelehrjamfeit® und ,altvaterlider Formelfram‘ mit den groken Mannern 
fertig gu tverden, die ein ganges Leben an flare Vegriindung und Dar- 
legung der Rirdenlehre gefebt haben! CSoldem Naferiimpfen gegeniiber 
hore man doch, dak fogar ein rimifder GotteSgelehrter von Gerhards 
Werk fagt, e3 fei das Buch von folder Widhtigkeit, da auch billig jeder 
fatholifjde Theologus dasfelbe Lefen follte.” (W.a.O.) Bu diefem 
»Raferiimpfen” gehirt aud) die Bemerfung in der New Schaff-Herzog 
Religious Encyclopedia: “But here it becomes evident that the 
strongest side of the orthodox faith is also its weakest side; for in 
order to save the authority of Scripture, Gerhard had to maintain 
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a theory of inspiration that included even the Hebrew vowel points. 
This weak point was cleverly detected by the Jesuits.” (6. 463.) 
G8 ift die reinfte Sd&mad, dak hier ein proteftantifder Theolog (Yohan- 
ne3 Runge) aus purer Whneigung gegen die wortlide Cingebung der 
Geiligen Schrift alles auf den Kopf jtellt und mit einer Halb- 
wahrheit operiert. Mit irgendeiner “theory of inspiration” hat 
e3 doch nichts gu tun, dag Gerhard urteilte, die Vofale feien urfpriing= 
lide, wefentlidje Teile des hebraifdhen Tertes. Lebteres ijt eine pure 
hiftorifdhe Frage und hat mit der Doftrin von der wortliden Bnfpiration 
der Schrift gar nichts gu fdaffen. Gerhards Darlegungen iiber die 
rage: ,,De Punctis Vocalibus, an sint codici biblico coaeva“ haben 
nidt den Stvect “to save the authority of Scripture”, fondern jind im 
hijtorifd-polemifden Yntereffe gefdhrieben. (Hier ijt allerdings Ger- 
hard, wie auch in den Loci ander3ivo, in feiner Darlegung nicht ge- 
niigend exaft.) Man lefe aber jelbjt feine intereffante und lehrreide 
Abhandlung dariiber in feitnem primus locus ,,De Scriptura Sacra“ 
twie iiberhaupt diefen gangen locus iiber die Heilige Schrift, der fo viel 
Wertvolles und Notiges darbietet, was fich auch unfere Beit befonders 
merfen follte. Wem e3 nicht gefallen will, daR die Bibel Gottes Wort 
ijt, Der Tefe gang befonders griindlid) da3, was Gerhard zum BVeiveis der 
Propofition ,Inter Verbum Dei et Scripturam Sacram materialiter 
acceptam non esse reale aliquod discrimen“ fagt. (¥reup’ Ausgabe, 
6.14 ff.) Doch wir miiffen hiervon abbreden. Ga (Gefdichte der 
protejtanti{den Dogmatif) urteilt ganz ridtig: ,Die Loci Theologici 
haben e3 berdient, nicht nur mehrfad ediert und epitomiert, fondern 
auch mebr alZ hundert Jahre fpater in Cottas Bearbeitung als eine der 
reidhjten Fundgruben dem Studium der neuecren Theologie dargeboten 
gu twerden.” (CS. 261.) itbrigen3 vergeffe man nidt, daR Gerhard 
ganze galt (und, fagen iwir, mit feine beften) Sabre auf dicfes Riefen-= 
wert bertwendet hat (1610—1622) und daf e3 cin Freudenfeft fiir die 
ganze Unibverjitat war, alZ im Jahre 1621 der neunte und Iebte Band 
feiner Loci vollendet war, auch dak e3 wohl aufgenommen twurde, al3 
Gerhard am 25. Februar die Profefforen aller Fafultaten gu einem 
Gajtmahl cinlud zum Preis Gottes fiir das beendete Werk. (Val. Vejte, 
Die bedeutenditen Kangelredner, S. 125.) 

eid tut e3 uns, dak twir Hier nicht auch die iibrigen Werke Ger- 
hards ettvas beriicfidtigen finnen. Aber e3 wiirde dies gu viel Raum 
erfordern. Schon das blofe AWufgablen der Titel macht ein giemlicdhes 
item aus. Qntereffant ijt bier die Vemerfung Majors, die Bitter 
gitiert: Er [Gerhard] hat viel ftattlide und nitblide Biider in lateiz 
nijder Sprade gefdricben, wodurd) ihm Gott einen Namen gemadt twie 
der Groken Name auf Erden; aber fein hat er gweimal umz 
oder abgefdrieben nod fdreiben lafjen.” Golde ,,jtatt- 
Tiden und niibliden Biider” find (um nur die hauptfadhlidjten gu 
nennen), nad den Bahren ibrer Crjdeinung geordnet, die folgenden: 
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Meditationes Sacrae, 1607 (ein noch jet febr brauchbares Andadhts: 
buch, da8 aud) deutfd, frangofifd, englifd, italienifd, griedhifd, ara- 
bij, flawonijd uftv. erfdhienen ijt, und gwar in ungabligen Auflagen) ; 
, SOriftmapige Erflarung der beiden Artifel bom Saframent der heili- 
gen Taufe und [bom] Ahendmabhl”, 1610; ,Gandbiiclein gum Troft 
Der Sterbenden”, 1611 (der gelehrte Theolog war doch auch immer 
Geeljorger); Evxercitium Pietatis Quotidianum Quadripartitum, 
1613; ,, Poftilla, dad ift, Wuslegung der fonntagliden und vornehmiten 
ejtevangelien”, 1613; Explicationes Evangeliorum Dominicalium, 
1619; Methodus Studii Theologici, 1620 (eine Antweijung zum Stu- 
dium der Theologie, die noch heute Wert hat); Loci Communes Theo- 
logici, 1610—1622; Schola Pietatis, 1623 (ein Geitenjtiic gu Wrnd3 
/Paradiesgartlein”, dod ohne deffen iibertreibungen); Harmoniae 
Quatuor Evangelistarum, ,,a Martino Chemnitio inchoatae, a Poly- 
carpo Lysero continuatae atque a Joh. Gerhardo absolutae, tomus 
secundus, 1625“ (ein geradezgu grogartiges Werk, das bleibenden Wert 
behalt); Postilla Salmonaea, 1633 (cine Gerie Predigten itber das 
Hobelied); Confessio Catholica, 1634 (cine febr verbefferte Wieder- 
holung von Flaciu3’ Catalogus Testium Veritatis zum Betveis der 
evangelifdhen Wahrheit aus den romifden Schriften, ein geradegu pradj- 
tigeS Werk fiir den Polemifer); ,, Frommer Hergen geiftliches Kleinod”, 
1634; Sacrae Homiliae in Pericopas Evangeliorum Dominicalium, 
1634; ,Geijtlide Geelenargnei”, 1652 (immer wieder erbaulice 
Sehriften!); ,€rflarung der Hiftorie de3 Leidens und Sterben3 unjfers 
HErrn JEfu Chrifti”, 1663; ,RKommentare zu vielen Biichern des Wlten 
und de Neuen Teftaments”, gu verfdiedenen Beiten erjchienen (bejon- 
ders iiber Genefis, Deuteronomium, die 1. Petricpijtel uf.) ; ,.Die Wei- 
marijde Bibel”, in der Gerhard felbjt die Genefi3, den Daniel und die 
Offenbarung St. Yohanni3 bearbeitet hat, von der aber gilt, was Dr. 
Walther gu fagen pflegte: ,Die Weimarifdhe Bibel ijt eigentlich Ger- 
hards Bibel.” Gegen die Calvinijten fchrieb Gerhard feine Disputa- 
tiones, in quibus Dogmata Calvinianorum Expenduntur, 1638. 
Wichtig ijt auch jeine Patrologia, die fein Sohn Johannes Ernjt aus 
feinem Nachlaf nach feinem Tod herausgab. Nicht gu vergefjen ijt aud 
fein Enchiridion Consolatorium, ein trefflidjeS Trojtbiichlein fiir 
Kranfe und angefocdtene Seelen, in Deutfche von Bosttcher itberjebt. 
Was jdhrieb fomit Gerhard? Buerft Lehrbiicher (Oogmatif und Apolo- 
getif); dann Verteidigungs{driften im Yntereffe der evangelijden Lehre 
(Polemif); dann Crbauungsfdhriften und Predigten (praftijde Theo- 
logie); gulebt aber und bor allem Sehriftauslegung (Cregefe). Was 
Gerhard twollte, war nur dies eine, dah die Schriftlehre jung wie 
alt, gelehrt wie ungelehrt in3 Serg gebracdt merde. Gerhard war 
Schrifttheolog im vollen Ginn de3 Wortes. Darin folgte er voll und 
gang feinem grofen Borbild Luther. 
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Die Urteile der Theologen iiber Gerhard lauten verjchieden, je 
naddem die Betreffenden feinen Standpuntt teilen oder nicht. Cinige 
Zitate migen vielleicht den Lefer_interefficren. Yn feinem vielgelefenen 
Buch , Somiletifdhe Charafterbilder” fohreibt D. W. Brome! fehr treffend 
iiber ihn: , C8 ift eben alle3 prattifa und fehrifigemak in jeinen Pre- 
digten. Wie feine Dogmatif trog ihrer immenfen Gelehrjamfcit dod 
ein jchriftgemages und praftifdes Bud ijt, das den Bufammenhang mit 
der Schrift und der Kirdhenlehre zur Starfung und Belebung der Kirche 
iiberall zum Biwec hat, fo find auch feine Predigten iiberall fdriftgemak 
praftijd trog der grofen theologijden Renntnis, aus der heraus fie 
gefloffen find und die fie itberall durchblicen laffen. Bibel und Rirden- 
lehre febt er auseinander in einer Weije, daB man fieht, fein Herg ijt 
iiberall dabei; aber was der Welt angehirt, das Hat er, wie die Schrift 
und Rirdhenlehre [dies tut], draupen gelafjen.” (6.118 f.) Widtiger 
nocd ijt das Urteil itber Gerhard von W. Gak in feiner ,,Gefdhichte der 
proteftantifaen Dogmatif”, two er in langerer Erflarung der Gerhard- 
jdjen Loci fcreibt: ,, Uber dem referierenden Teil der Loci halt doch die 
eigentli§ Dogmatifde Erpofition und Redtfertigung 
vollfommen die Waagfdhale; auf die eregetifdhe Beweisfih- 
rung, twelde die Vorganger oft jehr leicht nehmen, verivendet Gerhard 
dic gropte Mtiihe. Gerade die Gleichmagigkeit der Urbeit, die Unermitd- 
lichfeit, mit Der er von der fprachliden Auseinanderjebung, welche die 
Wrtifel erdffnet, bis zur Widerlegung der Gegner Punt fiir Punt, 
Stelle fiir Stelle durchgeht, gcichriet fein Werf aus, und e3 twar Ddiejfe 
vielfeitige Tiichtigfeit, welde dDemfelben vor allen andern die Anerfen- 
nung der romifdjen Widerjacher gewwann. [Bezug genommen wird hier 
wohl auch auf den Wusdruc de frangofijden RKatholifen Cis du Pin, 
der Gerhard das Beugnis gegeben hat: ,,.L’on peut dire, que Bellarmin 
n’a point en d’antagoniste plus formidable.“ Qiticrt in Re, sub 
,Gerhard’.] Die eigene Kirche hat ihn gunachjt nur bewwundert, mit 
wenigen Wusnahmen; dod) erhob fdon das nachjte Yahrhundert den 
Vorwurf, Gerhard fei eS getvefen, welder das fcholajtijde Wejen in die 
Theologie eingefiihrt hat.“ Dann iweiter: Von den Anfangen jchola- 
jtifdher Behandlung darf alfo wohl die Rede fein; aber Gerhard ift nod 
weit vom Biel, noch tweit bon jener Kunft der Gliederung, welche fiir 
jedeS Moment de Gedanfens ein Stiicf der Rubrif bereithalt. Bet ihm 
wie bet Hutter iiberiwiegt der Stoff und die Sache noch bei weitem die 
Form, und er fonnte die Menge de3 Aufgunehmenden in vielen Fallen 
nur durch einfade Wufzahlung und Anreihung betwaltigen. Das eben 
redjne ich) gu der Bedeutung diefes Dogmatifers, dak er ein tweitfchich- 
tigeS Material einfiihrte, deffen reiche und nur teiltweife geordnete Manz 
nigfaltigfeit das Bediirfnis eines jtrengen und doch gefiigigen Gdema- 
ti8mus immer mehr nahelegen und fomit den fdolaftifden Trieb 
beftarfen mufte.” (©. 264.) — Hergzog-Hauc urteilt in , Realengyflo- 
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padie fiir proteftantifde Theologie und Kirche” unter anderm itber Ger- 
hard (auf die an ihm ausgeiibte Kritif gehen wir nidt ein), dak er nad 
feiner theologifhen Bedeutung atiweifellos den Hohepunft der 
Tutherifmen Orthodorvie begeichne. (S.560.) Die Urteile 
anderer Tauten ahnlich; gang allgemein erfennt man Gerhards hohe 
Verdienjte um die Entwicdlung und Weiterausbildung der Dogmatif an, 
wenn man auch in diefem oder jenem Stic, billig und unbillig, vieles 
an ifm fritifiert. D. Wdolf OSinece gibt in feiner ,,€v.-Quth. Dog- 
matif” das folgende Urteil iiber Gerhard al3 Dogmatifer ab: ,,Sn 
diejem Werk [Loci Communes Theologici] ijt die lutherijche Dogmatif 
nad) ihrer gangen bisherigen Entwiclung mit viel Gelehrfamfeit, der 
gropten Griindlichfeit und Klarheit zujammengefakt. Die eingelnen 
loci jind, twas Eregefe, Dogmengejdhicdte, Symbolif, Polemif ujiw. be- 
trifft, jorgfaltig ausgefiibrt, indem die Lehritiide nad) Snbhalt, Form, 
Urfache und Cffeft behandelt find. Wn der Spike deS Werks jteht eine 
WAbhandlung iiber die Heilige Schrift, dem unicum principium cogno- 
scendi der Dogmatif, und deren Ynj{piration, etwas, twas den Neueren, 
die Gerhard gern gegen feine Nadfolger ausfpielen mochten, nicht fehr 
angenehm ijt. Qn diefem locus iiber die Schrift bringt Gerhard als 
erjter die Whhandlung iiber die Cigenfdaften der Heiligen Schrift, 
die bon da an mit gum feften Veftand der Dogmatifen gehirt.” 

Man wird dem romifd-fatholijden VijGhof von Meaur, dem be- 
fannten und gefeierten Jacques BVenigne Boffuet, rect geben miiffen, 
wenn er unfern Gerhard ,,le troisieme homme de la Reforme aprés 
Luther et Chemnice“ nennt. (Cf. Bibliothéque des Auteurs Eccle- 
siast. du 17. Siécle, Tom. II.) Gewif, Gerhard ijt der dritte der grogen 
Iutherifden Rirdenlehrer der Reformation; er bildet mit Luther und 
Chemnib ein glangendes Dreigeftirn in unferer Rirde. Hat man ihn 
,columnam fortem firmamque in domo Domini“ genannt (fo Galomo 
Glafjiu3) oder aud ,,architheologum meritissimum et dignissimum“ 
und jogar ,,oculum theologorum“ (fo Soe von Hoenegg), fo finden wir 
das nicht unbillig. Gerhard verdient dicfe Chrentitel fehr moh! wegen 
jeiner theologijden Tiefe, Vollitandigfeit und Schriftgemapheit, twomit 
er die chrijtlidje Lehre fo herrlich dargelegt und fo wacer verteidigt hat. 
Gerhard wird mehr als andere Theologen feines Rahrhunderts Bitat- 
theolog (i.e., ein Theolog, Den man gern gitiert) bleiben; denn twas er 
in feiner eingigartigen Dogmatif gelehrt hat, das hat alles eine fo fejte, 
abgerundete, vollftandige Form, dak e3 gum Bitieren wie gejdaffen ijt. 
Schon twegen der trefflicjen, ungabligen Bitate aus den KRirdenvatern 
und den fpateren chriftlidjen Kirdenlehrern follte man feine Loci fejen, 
und honi soit, wer an feinem [eidjten, gefalligen, gewablten Latein, an 
feiner tiefgrabenden Schriftforjdung, an feiner fubtilen, iiberwwaltigenden 
Urgumentation feinen Gefallen finden follte. Wir theologifmen Bwerge 
Diefer Spatgeit follten uns allerdings die Riefenftatur eines Gerhard 
gum Mufter nehmen und uns daran in die Hohe giehen, ftatt felbft- 
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gefallig im PhHilijterjtols uns eingubilden, wir feien iiber jeine eng- 
briiftige Scholaftif erhaben. efen mir wieder Luther! Lefen wir 
wieder Chemnib! Lefen wir wieder Gerhard! C8 wird uns und der 
Rirdhe zum Heil dienen, dah wir uns von diefen groken Gottesmannern 
goldene Schabe geholt haben. 

Gerhard ijt der dritte in Dem grogRen reformatorijcen Dreigeipann. 
Wher doch auch nur der dritte. Was immer man iiber die Ent = 
widlung der Dogmatif in der nachlutherifden Beit fagen mag, eins ijt 
gewif: bon Luther ging’s nieder, nicht aufwarts. Luther hat niemand 
iiberragt: nicht Chemnib, auch nicht Gerhard. Gerhard ijt fchriftgemap, 
aber er lebt nicht mehr fo in der Schrift wie Luther; er fibt nicht mehr 
fo abjolut in der Schrift wie Luther; er ift nicht mehr fo ficher in der 
Sehriftlehre wie Luther. Gerhard hat die lutherifde RKirdhenlehre gegen 
Reformierte und Romanijten heldenmiitig verteidigt; aber er ift nicht 
mehr fo fejch, jo dashing, in feinem Rittertum, wie Chemnib dies war. 
WZ Kontroverfialijt ijt er noch immer twidtig, aber er ijt aud fon 
wei); er fchlagt nicht mehr Zu, einerlet two die Spane hinfallen migen; 
er fieht {chon darauf, dak die Spane nicht unndtig Schaden anvidten. 
Er ijt ausgefproden orthodor, fajt, midte man fagen, piychologifd 
orthodor (,,Orthodoxiae ita fuit studiosus, ut nec vehementius in 
adversarios inveheretur, et vero, si vel verbulum scripserat, quod 
in sinistram trahi explicationem inaudiret, lubenti atque sedato 
animo omitteret cumque aliis phrasibus commutaret“; J. F. Cotta, 
Praefatio ad Tom. Non.) ; und doch findet fich bet ifm fo manc§e theolo- 
gifde Unfiderheit im Wusdrud und in der Darlegung; er ijt im Sdhrift- 
betweiS tie in Der Doftrin iiberhaupt nicht mehr fo dependable, wie 
dieS Luther, ja auch noch Chemni’ ijt. Man mu Gerhard immer 
wieder an Luther, dem Iutherifden Befenntnis und der Schrift gurecht- 
ftellen, wenn nicht geradezu forrigieren. Nur auf einen Puntt wollen 
tir hier aufmerffam maden, tvorauf auch a3 Pastor’s Monthly (May, 
1930, Vol. VIII, No.5) gu fprechen fommt in feinem Gerhard auferft 
giinftig beurteifenden %rtifel “Johann Gerhard, His Life and His 
Work”. Da wird gezeigt, wie Gerhard wie faft alle Theologen feines 
Sahrhunderts da intuitu fidei finalis in feiner Darlegung der Prade-z 
ftination3lehre betont hat (,,Intuitus fidei ingreditur decretum elec- 
tionis“‘ — “The viewing of faith enters into the decree of election”; 
Gerfens itberfebung). Das war nun nicht fynergijtijd gemeint; denn 
Gerhard hat ja, wie dies auch in dem genannten Artifel gezeigt twird, 
gerade auch den Yrrtum Majors veriworfen (“Bona opera ad salutem 
necessaria sunt“; {pdater: ,ad retinendam salutem“, rejp. ,,fidem“) 
und damit die sola gratia mit Luther aufs fraftigfte verteidigt. Aber 
e3 tpar Die$ doch eine empfindlide Sdhwache, die fpater groken Schaden 
angerichtet Hat und die die Theologen de3 16. Sahrhundert vermieden 
haben, ifnen boran Luther, aber auch Flacius, Sren3, Sehhufius, Chem- 
nig uftv. Urteilt ba3 Pastor’s Monthly aber teiter itber diefe Manner: 
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“All these great theologians were more or less under the influence 
of Augustine’s doctrine of absolute predestination”, fo trifft dies die 
Sache nicht. Diefe Manner ftanden (in ihrer Darlegung der Lehre von 
der etvigen Wahl) durdaus nidt unter dem Cinflug der augujtinifden 
abjoluten Prabdeftinationslehre (man ftudiere doch nur den XI. Artifel 
der Konfordienformel!), fondern auf dem untriigliden, felfenfeften 
Boden der Schrift. itberhaupt zeigt fic) bet Gerhard theologijde 
Schwadhe in feiner gangen Darjtellung der Lehre von der Heils- 
aneignung, weil er bier allgufehr feine Gegner immer bor Augen 
Hat und fich ang{tlic) bemiiht, fich ihnen gegeniiber feine theologifde 
Blope gu geben. Gegen diefe etwas iibergrofe Furchtfamfeit ijt Luthers 
trugiger, verivegener, fich auf die Schrift ftiikendDer Geift gang andern 
Schlag und zeidnet den Fiihrer bor dem Folger aus. 

Un der Charafterijtif (RKritif) Gerhards in der Re ift vielleicht dog 
einigeS twahr, und wir geben fie dDaber im Auszgug zum Sehluf wieder. 
Gerhards Schriften und Briefivedhfel zeigen das Bild eines ,faft zu 
bedadtjamen und friedlicbenden Charafter3, welder in einigen Fallen 
den Frieden auf Mednung der unumivundenen Wahrheit gu erfaufen 
fich verleiten lie und Citerbeulen der Kirche, twwelche der Gonde bedurft 
fatten, eher mit einem tweidjen Pflafter gu bedecen berfudte. Diefes 
Urteil gewwinnt man unter andern aus feinen Anwandlungen bon Vit- 
terfeit gegen folche Ehrenmanner, tweldje ein heiliger Zorn einen etivas 
{arferen Ton angufdhlagen antrieb, al3 er ihn felbjt gu gebraucjen 
pflegte, gegen den mannlicden Paul Tarnov in Roftocd, den ehrlicjen 
Meyfarth in Erfurt, deffen Cifer fiir das Gaus des HErrn Gerhard 
aus Hypocjondrie ableitete, und jelbjt in betreff jeines vaterlicjen 
ereundes Arnd, weldhen er feineSwegs mit dem Nacdhdruc und der 
Warme gegen deffen Widerfacder in Sdhub genommen hat, twie e3 wohl 
Die eigene iiberzeugung und die DankeSpflidt verlangt hatte. C3 ift 
Dieje angftlide Beforgnis fiir den unverfiimmerten Ruf feiner Ortho- 
Dorie, welche ihn, der in feinen Meditationes fo beftimmt den Unter- 
{died bon erbaulider und dogmatijder Sdhriftitelleret betont hatte, zur 
AWbfaffung jener Schola Pietatis veranlagte. Dennoch ijt er unter den 
ihm verbundenen fachjijden Theologen derjenige, mwelcher gegen die der 
Heterodozie befdhuldigten frommen Manner vorgugsiveife mit Milde 
auftritt und nach Calixts perjinlidem BVefuc in Sena fich felbft diefem 
etivaS nabert.” 

Soll die Kirche unjer3 Landes wirfliG von theologifder Bedeutung 
bleiben, fo miiffen ihre Theologen weiter die groken Rirdenlehrer der 
Reformation mit Fleif jtudieren. Gie werden theologijdh nie wahr- 
Haft grok werden, twenn fie nicht gern bei den gropen Dogmatifern der 
lutherifden Kirche lernend veriveifen. Aber dabei bleibt e3 immer 
twahr: Die Rirdhe unferer Beit mu guritc gu Luther eher als gu Ger- 
hard. Unfer dogmatijdes Ydeal mu uns der grofe Koryphae der 
Reformation bleiben, nicht ein theologijcher Scholaftifer des 17. ahr- 
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hunderts, felbjt nidjt der befte unter ihnen, felbft nidt Gerhard. Sdjrift, 
Luther und dad Lutherifde Befenntni3 im RKonfordienbucd — das muh 
ung gunacdhft Penfum bleiben. Und gu Gerhards Verdienjt gehsrt es, 
ba er juft ebenfo dadhte. %. ©. Miller 
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Outlines on the Eisenach Epistle Selections 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 20, 17—38 


Picture briefly the occasion of Paul’s farewell address. In this 
address to the elders he spoke much of his work among them, 
telling them also how they should conduct their office. We also 
note the great love and affection the Ephesian Christians had for 
their pastor. — Since the office of the ministry is so often grossly 
misunderstood, so often fails to receive the proper appreciation, and 
since this matter is also a part of the whole counsel of God which 
should be preached, v. 27, let us consider: 


The Christian Ministry 
1. Its blessed work 2. Its proper appreciation 


1 

A) Work of Christian ministry expressly commanded by God, 
v.24; ep. Gal.1,1. Likewise the pastors of the congregation of 
Ephesus, whom he had caused to be chosen (cp. Acts 14, 23), had 
been made overseers by the Holy Ghost; v. 28: eto, set you; 
permanent, not temporary, call. 

God has told man in general to work, Gen.3,19a; 2 'Thess. 
3,10; but He did not institute the different callings. With the 
ministry it is different. Here we have a divine institution. And 
those who enter the Christian ministry either by direct call from 
God, as Paul and the other apostles, or through the orderly call of 
the Christian congregation, as the elders, are in a divinely in- 
stituted calling. What they do they do by the command of Christ, 
2Cor. 5,20. What an exalted office and work! 

B) In what does this work consist? Not in this, that the pastor 
is to be an entertainer, to burn Bibles, to be the leader in com- 
munity work, to sponsor reforms and improvements in city, State, 
and nation, etc. No; he is to busy himself with the Word of 
God and to administer the Sacraments publicly and privately. 
He is to preach, teach, testify, vv. 25. 20. 21.24. He is to be a living 
witness of what he has seen and heard, Acts 4,20. He is to show 
people their sin without fear and favor and point all contrite and 
broken hearts to the one and only Savior, v.21. The Christian 
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pastor is to bring people into the Church, the kingdom of God, 
v. 25. For this reason he should preach all the counsel of God and 
keep nothing back of what God has revealed in the Scriptures for 
the salvation of man, v.27. He should feed the whole flock. And 
because there are always dangers threatening the flock, soul- 
destroying enemies from without, false brethren from within, he 
should also be a good overseer and watchman, wv. 29.30.31. — 
Finally, feeling his own weakness, knowing that God must bless 
all his preaching and teaching and Himself be the mighty Protector 
of the flock, the pastor should also be instant in prayer, as St. Paul 
prayed for and with his people, vv. 32. 36. 

C) How is the ministerial work to be dore? 

a) In all faithfulness, because a pastor is in God’s service, 
Heb. 13,17; because the flock is God’s most precious property, 
bought by His own blood, v.28. Blessed are the pastors who 
can say with the apostle: vv. 20. 26. 

b) Not looking for earthly riches, vv. 33—35. Paul was more 
intent upon giving than receiving. He took no salary from the 
people in Ephesus; cp. also 2 Cor. 11, 7. 12; 2 Thess. 3, 8. We do 
not expect a tree just planted to bear fruit or the new mission- 
stations in heathen countries to support their missionaries at once. 
Otherwise of course 1 Cor. 9,14 and Gal. 6,6 apply. 

c) In all sincerity. “With tears” Paul warned, v.31. There 
was nothing mechanical about his work, no cold professionalism. 
He put his whole heart and soul into his work. 

d) In patience and joyfully, in spite of temptations, trials, and 
tribulations, past, v.19, and predicted for the future, 23. 24. 

e) With all humility of mind serving as a dutiful slave, v.19 
(Sovkevwv). Paul was not puffed up with pride because of his 
extraordinary gifts. Although he had labored, suffered, accom- 
plished more than any one else, yet he confessed: 1 Cor. 15, 9. 10. 


2 

It is generally conceded that preachers no longer command 
the respect that once was given them. Many preachers in America 
have themselves to blame for that. They no longer live up to the 
duties of their high calling, but desecrate the exalted office. 

A) With the Ephesian Christians it was different. They knew 
what kind of pastor they had in Paul. As it was with the Galatians 
when they ran well, Gal. 4,14. 15, so also the Ephesian Christians 
held Paul in highest regard. When, therefore, word was received 
that the apostle was at Miletus waiting for them, how the elders 
and probably others, too, hastened to meet their old pastor! How 
cordially they greeted him! With what rapt attention did they 
listen to his words! How their hearts were touched by the words 
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he spoke to them! How their eyes began to moisten when he 
mentioned that in all probability they would not see his face 
again! And when he then fell on his knees to pray with them once 
more, they could not contain themselves any longer. With much 
weeping they fell around his neck and kissed him over and over 
again. With deep sorrow they accompanied him to the ship and 
saw him wave his last farewell to them. These men of Ephesus 
knew what they owed to the apostle; therefore they could not but 
show their intense love to him. 

B) And so it is today. If Christians have a true and faithful 
pastor, a shepherd according to the heart of God, 2 Tim. 2, 15; if they 
remember that God Himself has given them this pastor, that he is 
God’s and Christ’s representative and ambassador in their midst, 
they cannot but honor and respect him and appreciate most highly 
what he is doing for their souls. In love they will be knitted 
together with him. But they will not love him primarily because 
he is such a friendly and sociable man, such a gifted person, etc., 
but esteem him very highly in love mainly for his work’s sake, 
1 Thess. 5, 13. 

May all Christians ever show all due appreciation for the of- 
fice of the Christian ministry in words and deeds! J.T. RoscHKE 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
Rom. 8, 33—39 


The apostle had emphasized that we are under God’s govern- 
ment. This is of inestimable comfort under all the vicissitudes of 
life. However, the apostle is chiefly concerned about our spiritual 
welfare; cf. preceding verses. Since God, “who spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all,” holds the reigns of govern- 
ment in His hands, we are safe. 


Since We Are Children of God, We Have Nothing to Fear 


1. No one can accuse us 2. No one can condemn us 
3. Nothing can separate us from the love of God 


1 

All manner of attempts are made to accuse the Christian. The 
devil is ever busy not merely to ensnare man, but also to accuse 
him of guilt, Job 1. 2; 1 Pet. 5, 8; John 13, 2; cf. Matt. 27, 3—5. 
Our fellow-men often accuse us of doing something against them. 
Our own conscience joins them in accusations, Rom. 2,15; John 8, 9. 
There is good reason for this, “for we daily sin much,” Ps. 19, 12. 
This is true even of the choicest Christians, 1 John 1, 8. 

But “God justifieth,” v. 33, i.e., He declares righteous. If God 
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does this, then it is so, Rom. 8, 1. 31. 32; Matt. 18, 27. 32. This 
means that God forgives sin. He pardons such as really are guilty 
and declares them free from guilt. This, of course, is not such 
a simple matter as a mere declaration on the part of God, but can 
be declared only after God’s inexorable justice has been fully 
satisfied, Rom. 3, 25; 5, 18; Col. 1, 20. In short, God declares that 
His justice is satisfied. Who, then, can accuse us? 


2 

The devil and all forces of evil raise their accusations for the 
express purpose of effecting our condemnation. Every accusation 
before a judge seeks the condemnation of the accused. “The 
enemies who accuse us before God on account of our continuous 
sins intend to condemn us with such an accusation, to wrest from 
God the judgment of our damnation.” (Stoeckhardt, Roemerbrief.) 

But no one can condemn the Christian, v.34. Note how the 
apostle supports this assertion: Christ died. This permits only the 
interpretation that Christ died as our Substitute, Is. 53, 4—7; 1 Tim. 
2,6; 2 Cor. 5, 21; Gal. 3, 13, and that He brought the sacrifice which 
rendered a perfect atonement, John 1, 29; Heb. 9, 14; Eph. 5, 2; 
Titus 2, 14; 1 John 2, 2. Christ rose again: This is God’s declara- 
tion that He is fully satisfied with the sacrifice of His Son, Rom. 
4, 25; Acts 17,31. Christ is at the right hand of God. Our Redeemer 


occupies the throne of government, Ps.110,1; Heb.1,3. Christ 
makes intercession for us, 1 John 2,1; Heb. 7, 25; 9, 24. In the face 
of these definite accomplishments of Christ we surely have nothing 


to fear. 
3 


Christians are assured of the love of Christ. The entire con- 
text shows that the apostle speaks of Christ’s love toward us and 
not of our love toward Christ. Our love to Christ, our loyalty, 
which often falters, would offer no assurance. Christ’s love, how- 
ever, is powerful and unchangeable. By faith we have embraced 
that love. It embraces us. It holds and supports us. 

Again the forces of evil seek to separate us from this love. 
The apostle mentions a number of them, vv. 35. 38.39. Calls atten- 
tion to prophecy about this, v. 36; cf. Ps. 44,22. In the world this 
is the lot which befalls Christians. 

But this cannot separate us from love of Christ. We can con- 
quer; v.37: “more than conquerors.” These attackers defeated 
before they ever attack us. Of course, this victory is not achieved 
through our own strength, but “through Him that loved us.” Christ 
conquered all for us and graciously strengthens us, 1 Cor. 15, 10; 
Gal. 2, 20; Phil. 4, 13. 

Need we fear anything when such assurance is ours? 

J. W. BEHNKEN 
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Twelfth Sunday after Trinity * 
Acts 16, 9—15 

Season of mission-festivals. The purpose of these special ser- 
vices is to arouse and quicken our interest in the work of winning 
souls for Christ and building the kingdom of God. To attain this 
purpose, we must seek better acquaintance with mission-work and 
missionary methods and experiences. In our text we see the most 
effective missionary of them all at close range. The account of 
this missionary journey of Paul is typical of, and a pattern for, 
all God-pleasing and fruitful missionary endeavors, and a study of 
it will prove both instructive and encouraging. Let us spend this 


brief hour With the Missionary 


1. The missionary called 2. The missionary at work 
3. The missionary reaping 


1 


Paul was directly called by the Lord, Rom.1,1.5; Acts 9, 15. 
Moreover, he was mediately commissioned by the church at An- 
tioch to preach the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles, Acts 13, 2. 3; 
15, 40.— Also in the choice of his fields of labor he was guided by 
God’s directing hand, Acts 16, 6; 18, 10; 20, 22. 23. A striking in- 


stance the vision, v. 9. 

God no longer calls His missionaries immediately. Yet all 
Christians are commissioned by the Lord to be His ambassadors to 
the world, Matt. 28, 19; 1 Pet. 2,9. Since it is the Lord’s will that 
the Gospel be preached to “every creature,” Mark 16, 15, preachers 
must be sent, Rom. 10,14.15. In order that this may be done in an 
orderly and effective manner, our congregations have joined hands 
in a synodical organization. Maintenance of colleges and sem- 
inaries for preparing Gospel preachers and teachers. Synod elects 
mission boards for the various fields (home and foreign), ex- 
perienced, God-fearing, devoted men, to direct and supervise its 
wide missionary program. By authority of Synod (we are the 
Synod!) they formally and prayerfully call our missionaries and 
send them out. God calls and sends them through us. — And they 
do not go forth at random. God even now directs the missionaries’ 
feet, not by visions, etc., but through the judicious counsel of our 
missionary agencies, through circumstances and opportunities that 
reveal His will. The Macedonian call “Come over and help us,” 
rising from benighted and despairing souls, still comes to our Synod 
and its various boards from beyond the seas, from far and near. 
Instances of direct, personal appeals made to the missionaries. 
Hymn 474, 1. 


* This outline may be used for a sermon preparatory to a mission- 
festival or a mission-sermon. 
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2 


When Paul was called to an apostleship, he conferred not with 
flesh and blood, Gal.1,15.16. “Straightway he preached,” etc., 
Acts 9, 20.27. To glorify Christ in the souls of men was henceforth 
his one absorbing interest, Phil. 1,18. Likewise when the call from 
Macedonia reached him, he did not hesitate, vv. 10.11. The arduous 
voyage, the perils of the sea, the prospect of new trials (cf. 2 Cor. 
11, 23 ff.), cannot deter him and his companion Silas. The call is 
to Macedonia; it must be answered. He reaches his destination. 
He seeks out the most favorable field for his activity: Philippi, the 
first city of the province and a commercial center, where his word 
might reach many ears and be carried abroad. Abiding there a few 
days, he surveys the field. He finds a place of prayer, and mingling 
with the worshipers, he and Silas speak to them the Word of God. 

Our missionaries, too, go out in answer to the Lord’s call. Their 
labors and experiences are essentially like those of the model mis- 
sionary, St.Paul. They have chosen it as their life-work to save 
souls through the Gospel ministry. Years of painstaking study in 
preparation for their calling. Leave their homes and dear ones to 
follow wherever the Lord may lead, some into distant lands, among 
strange peoples. Describe hardships of missionary life, study of 
difficult tongues, wrestling with perplexing problems due to strange 
customs, dangers of travel, exposure to disease, etc. Trials of the 
home missionary also; indifference, even hostility to the Gospel, 
disappointments, privations. Yet with thanks to God we can say 
that our mission-workers gladly and courageously face the dif- 
ficulties of their calling. Their motto: Phil.1,18. They seek every 
opportunity, establishing preaching-stations, gathering children in 
Sunday- and Christian day-schools, soliciting attendance at public 
worship, etc.— Should we not thank God that He has given our 
Church so many hundreds of consecrated mission-workers? Should 
we not bend every effort to make it possible for the several hun- 
dreds of young men still idle to join the army of active workers? — 
And now, how we must rejoice to see the missionary reaping! 


3 

Paul’s journey to Philippi and his labors there were not in 
vain. However, the success he achieved was of the Lord’s giving. 
The Lord opened Lydia’s heart, vv.14.15. Her faith brought forth 
the fruit of love, v.15; cp. v.40. She became a zealous worker in 
the cause of the Gospel.— Such was the beginning of the large 
and flourishing congregation at Philippi, a veritable garden of God, 
producing the fruits of faith and love in abundance, Phil. 1, 3—11. 

The faithful missionary is ever permitted to reap. True: 1 Cor. 
3, 7. The Christian missionary is a sower of the divine Word. 
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Much of the divine seed may fall on unproductive soil. But he has 
the assurance that his labors cannot be in vain. The Lord will 
open this heart and that to attend, to believe, to be saved, Rom. 
1,16.— Thus in the history of the Church at large as well as of 
our dear Synod the experience of St. Paul at Philippi has been, 
and is still being, repeated. Under God’s blessing small beginnings 
in church-work have led to great things for God’s kingdom. The 
humble but faithful efforts of many an unsung missionary have 
resulted in flourishing churches abounding in every grace to the 
glory of God. Thus does God’s kingdom come. 

Let us praise God for our missionaries. Let us pray for them, 
support them and their glorious work. Ah, yes: Is. 52, 7. 

J. W. WERLING 


Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
1 Per. 2,1—10 


We Christians are exhorted in the Holy Scriptures to be 
humble. “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble,” 
1Pet.5,5. The disposition of the person who has a very high no- 
tion about his own excellencies, is puffed up, and considers himself 
better than his neighbors is an abomination in the sight of God. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican teaches this lesson, 
Luke 18, 9—14. 


Humble we must be as to heaven we go; 
High is the roof, but the gate is low. 

But this does not mean that we Christians do not possess grand 
treasures and blessings and have no important function or mission 
to perform. The text shows us that 


We Christians Have a Very High Station and Grand Privileges 

1. We have been called into God’s light. 

The apostle employs diversified imagery, which makes his lan- 
guage gripping and beautiful. By nature we were in darkness; 
we did not know the true God and the way of salvation. But some- 
thing inexpressibly blessed occurred: God called us out of this 
ignorance and gave us an understanding of who He is and what 
through Christ He has done for us, v.9. It was a removal from 
death to life. The call of God came in the Gospel, the means of 
grace. St. Peter refers to what we call conversion or regeneration, 
the kindling of faith, What a glorious translation and trans- 
formation! 


The text emphasizes that what induced God to issue this call 
to us was His mercy, v. 10. 
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2. We have been made members of His holy nation. 

By nature we were, spiritually speaking, without a country and 
nation, v.10, apparently destined for that outer darkness where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. Neither here nor in the 
beyond did we have a spiritual home. In a grand description, 
abounding in striking epithets, St. Peter shows how God has altered 
this status of ours, making us citizens in the spiritual Israel, v. 9. 
The terms used were Ex. 19, 6 spoken of Israel in the desert, mark- 
ing it as a people set apart. In the days of the New Covenant 
God’s people are gathered from all countries and tongues and con- 
sist of those who accept Jesus as their Savior, v.6. St. Peter refers 
to the holy Christian Church. What he says applies to all be- 
lievers, the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the clergy 
and the laity. They are all members of the spiritual Israel. 

In a different image the apostle calls the Christians a spiritual 
house, v. 5, in which each one of them is a stone. It reminds one of 
Eph. 2, 20 ff. Could we conceive of a higher dignity than is de- 
scribed in this text by St. Peter? 


3. We have been made priests and are entrusted with the mis- 
sion of leading our fellow-men to the light. 
By nature we do not dedicate ourselves to the service of God 


but to that of sin. When God made us believers, He likewise gave 
us the status of priests, of servants in His holy temple, vv. 5. 9. 

That is said of all, pastors and teachers, on the one hand, and 
members of their flock, on the other. We hence speak of the gen- 
eral priesthood of believers. There is no longer any need of a 
special class of priests. 

Christians have been made priests to offer up holy sacrifices, 
that is, to do things pleasing to God, v. 5. 

One of these is specified v.9: showing forth the praises of 
God. (“Virtues” of God are His great qualities and deeds.) 
A strong call to engage in mission-work. 

To be priests of God, to tell about His marvelous deeds, — is 
any activity to be more highly prized and more honorable? 

While we practise humility, let us rejoice in our prerogatives 
as Christians, thanking God for having placed us into this holy 
state. W. ARNDT 


Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
1 Tm. 1, 12—17 
There is a statement in the first verse of our text which arrests 
our attention today: “I thank Christ Jesus, our Lord... for that 
He counted me faithful,” etc. 
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What a great thing is faithfulness! Far exceeding mere ability 
and achievement. (Illustrate. Able and successful men, but un- 
faithful. People of meager talents, but altogether dependable.) 

What a rare thing is faithfulness (dependability, trustworthi- 
ness, reliability, steadfastness, proved sincerity)! 

Is not the above statement of St. Paul the height of boastful- 
ness, self-righteousness? Would any of us dare to say the same? 

On the other hand, must we not be able to say the same thing? 
Surely we do not want to be rejected as unfaithful. What good is 
a Christian, a worshiper, who is unfaithful? Was not all this 
written, not for St. Paul, but for us? Rom. 4, 23. 24a; 15,4. Oh, the 
great and wondrous lesson! Let us learn, from St. Paul’s example 
to say: 

Christ Jesus, Our Lord, Counted Me Faithful 
1. His grace has made us faithful 
2. His grace shall keep us faithful 


1 


So far removed from a spirit of boastfulness and self-righteous- 
ness, St. Paul speaks in wonderment of the grace bestowed upon 


him, vv.12—14a (“Hath enabled me ... before . . . a persecu- 
tor, etc... . obtained mercy . . . grace exceeding abundant”); Gal. 
1,13—15; 1Cor.15,8.9 (v.8: abortive foetus); 7, 25. 


V.13¢: “I did it ignorantly, in unbelief,” must not be construed 
to say: “I was wicked, but not altogether so. God found me to 
be essentially honest and reliable; merely ignorant in unbelief.” 
(Acts 23, 1; 2 Tim. 1, 3.) For unbelief is not an excusable sin. 
Rather, it is the one great and damnable sin, Mark 16, 16; 1 John 
5, 10; First Commandment and definition. 


St. Paul sees nothing but God’s mercy in his conversion and 
emphasizes it here as much as possible, vv.14—16. His very call 
to the ministry a call to faithfulness, v.12; Acts 9,15; 1 Cor. 3, 2. 
(When one is called to a great office it is always due solely to 
God’s grace, unmerited, undeserved). And in this ministry he was 
to testify the Gospel of the grace of God, which he himself had 
experienced, Acts 20, 24 b (again a proof of God’s marvelous grace). 


You, too, have been called by God into His holy Christian 
Church. Surely you realize that this is due entirely to God’s 
wonderful grace and mercy; for of yourself you are quite other- 
wise minded, Rom. 7, 18a. 23. 24; Jer. 17, 9; Ps. 51, 10. In His 
service you are to proclaim the Gospel of God’s mercy. This calls 
for faithfulness. 
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2 

Mark the note of joyous confidence as St.Paul extols the 
superabundant grace that was bestowed upon him. It is Christ 
Jesus who enabled him to be faithful and who put him into the 
ministry, v.12; and it is He that endowed him with faith and 
love, v.14; 1Cor.7,25b; 15, 9. 10. 

St. Paul needed this grace continually, not only at the moment 
of his first call. He is still the greatest of sinners, vv. 15b. 16; 
Luke 12, 48b; Rom. 7, 14—25. 

It is just this superabundant and undeserved grace of God 
which makes his position as a child and apostle of God his sure 
possession. 

Just this grace enabled him by his own example to call the 
greatest of sinners to God’s redeeming mercy, v.16; Eph. 3, 8. 

This is the theme of his praise and thanks to God, vv. 12.17. 

All this superabundant grace of God has daily been, and still is 
being, bestowed upon you, enabling you to call others to that grace. 
It is a high position to which you are called; but God’s grace is 
sufficient unto it. And just that makes it your sure possession. 
You could not possibly deserve or merit it. Thank and praise 
Him for it. Do not take God’s call lightly. Do not carry your 


faith as a mere dogma. Your position now calls for faithful 
service (congregation, Synod, missions, private life), v.12 a. b. 
H. M. Zorn 








Miscellanea 
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The Fellowship Question 


The following paragraphs are taken from the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference, March, 1937, from the minutes of the First 
and Second Biennial Conventions: 


“Resolved, That against the background of that official pronounce- 
ment [the Minneapolis Theses] and translating it into a simple statement 
well suited to the interrelationships of synods and congregations, each 
sovereign in its own field, we submit this declaration: 

“In applying to pastoral and congregational problems, Section III of 
the Minneapolis Theses, we agree to limit church-fellowship to those who 
share with us our mutual faith and confessions. 

“I. This declaration is based on the admonitions of Holy Scripture 
concerning the Christian’s relation to error in doctrine and the teachers 
thereof. 

“TI. It is definitely in line with the principles and policies of Luther 
and his associates of the Reformation period. 


“III. This principle is emphatically endorsed by the said failure of 
the ‘union’ of a century ago in Protestant Germany, where the authorities, 
ignoring doctrinal distinctions, put the principles of indifferentism into 
thoroughgoing practise and brought forth, instead of the ‘one Church’ 
conceived in the mind of the king of Prussia, three churches with sharp- 
ened antagonisms. 


“TV. We would furthermore support this declaration with the thesis 
that the history of the Lutheran Church in America from its first be- 
ginnings until now does show that not indifferentism but definite prin- 
ciples both in profession and in practise form the right policy for the 
Church to pursue in facing its problems and its possibilities in America. 


“V. Furthermore we insist that the application of this principle must 
always be with courtesy, with no lack of firmness but nevertheless with 
kindness. 


“VI. In defining this declaration, we first of all withdraw from the 
scope of that definition such church groups, such institutions and con- 
gregations, such individuals, as openly deny great truths which the Uni- 
versal Church has always held basic. What unanimity can faith have 
with denial? 

“VII. In further analysis of this problem we urge that a collective 
confessional purpose of the Church is involved here and that in bearing 
witness, whether one by one, with word of mouth, or collectively, in 
action and attitude, it is for the witness to see to it so far as possible that 
he be understood by those receiving the testimony. 

“VIII. We further urge that there are public civic relationships in 
the typical American community from which the church and its pastor 
cannot permanently remain aloof without jeopardizing opportunity. 
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“TX. In certain outward manifestations of these civic relationships 
we believe that the setting for public functions wherein the pastor is 
asked to participate will largely determine the legitimate conclusions 
drawn by a community as to compromise of confessional standards. 

“X. Proper application of that principle which lies in our declara- 
tion leaves no room for laxity in guarding the sanctities of pulpit and 
altar. 

“Conclusion. The environment through which we move on into the 
future, the growing Lutheran consciousness which is a present reality, 
the increasing impact being made on American life, all urge us forward 
along the pathway where alone Lutheran solidarity is to be found and 
where alone the destiny of the Church of the Augsburg Confession can 
be attained.” 

At 4.30 p.m. the special order of the day, “The Fellowship Question,” 
was considered. It was resolved that the Rev. Dr. L. W. Boe be given the 
floor. He read a paper on the subject “An Open Declaration of Aim 
and Purpose,” with ten appended resolutions, as follows: 

“To remove the hindrances and misunderstandings that lie in the 
way, not for pulpit- and altar-fellowship, not for organic union or even 
federation, but for united action and testimony, and to further the great 
work of winning America for Christ and for a great spiritual objective, 
the following resolutions are submitted for adoption by the American 
Lutheran Conference: 

I 

“The American Lutheran Conference declares it to be its conviction 
that America, in its philosophy and thinking, in its education and train- 
ing, in its national and international relations, in its production and use 
of wealth and its distribution, must definitely be won for Christ and the 
principles of His kingdom, and it further states, so as not to have its 
position misunderstood, that this does not necessarily involve winning 
America for the Lutheran Church; 

II 

“That, aside from the economic and social changes necessary to 
remedy the ills and injustices made evident by the present depression, 
a matter entirely within the power of the people today, this task of 
winning America for a spiritual objective lies as a responsibility upon 
the whole Christian Church of America; 


III 
“That the Christian Church, in order to be equal to the task, must 
approach it with fasting, a giving up of many things, and prayer, and 
a willingness to submit to an inner renewal by the Holy Spirit; 


IV 
“That the Lutheran Church, in its emphasis on the divine Word and 
the means of grace, as expressed in the two cardinal principles of the 
Reformation and in its Confessions, -has a special contribution to make, 
not in antagonism but in a friendly attitude toward other Christian 
churches; 
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vV 


“That, in order to make the witnessing of the Lutheran Church 
united and effective, friendly relationships and contacts between the Lu- 
theran bodies should be established on such a basis as to place no synod 
or church in a false position in relation to its own faith practise; 


VI 


“That the Lutheran bodies should, in so far as their faith and practise 
permit, cooperate in good works to the glory of God and the saving of 
our people; and finally, 


VII 


“That the Lutheran bodies, in friendly relationship and contact, to- 
gether should ‘wait upon the Lord’ for a revealing of His will and 
purpose as to the next step forward in the Lutheran Church in America 
toward full recognition in pulpit- and altar-fellowship.” 


Vill 


“In a spirit of friendliness and with the desire for friendly contacts 
the American Lutheran Conference takes cognizance of the coming of 
Dr. F.H. Knubel to Milwaukee on Friday and directs its president to in- 
vite Dr. Knubel, as president of the United Lutheran Church, to address 
the convention at some convenient hour, and further, in the same spirit 
and without the implication of pulpit- and altar-fellowship, invites 
friendly representation from the Synodical Conference and the other 
Lutheran bodies.” (Adopted.) 

Ix 


“In view of the general distress and suffering and the many and sober 
problems confronting the people of the United States today the American 
Lutheran Conference would urge that the twenty-fourth of November be 
not only a day of thanksgiving, for bountiful harvests and other blessings 
from the Lord, but a day of humiliation and prayer, humiliation na- 
tionally and individually because of our sins, prayer for guidance into 
a better day, and a day of dedication of ourselves and our means to the 
support of the Church and the relief of suffering and distress throughout 
our land.” 

x 


“In order to release for the advancement of the Kingdom the poten- 
tialities lying latent in the organization of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference, the following recommendations are made to the constituent 
general bodies: 

1) “That the changes in program, institutions, and methods made 
necessary and desirable because of the new relationships and the difficult 
times in which we live, be faced soon and with patience, wisdom, and 
courage and that whatever readjustments are made, have in view the 
advancement of the interest of the American Lutheran Conference and 
the whole Lutheran Church in America; and 

2) “That as a method or working principle there be a recognition 
on the part of each constituent body of a major or preponderant interest 
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in a given territory and a willingness gradually to retire where there is 
only a minor interest, thus releasing the church for more intensive work 
in its major field and strengthening other Lutheran bodies; and 

3) “That each constituent body develop a strong Home Mission ac- 
tivity in the field of its major interest and possibilities.” 

Your Committee proposes in the following certain measures prac- 
ticable apart from merger or union of existing Lutheran bodies which 
are still striving to realize implications of their own form of organization. 


A 


In an attempt to discover the present relationship between the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the American Lutheran Conference, 
your Committee submits the following: 

1. As far as statements of faith are concerned, the bodies are in 
agreement. 

2. In their official declarations both bodies oppose unionism. 

3. Both bodies recognize the evil of societies holding antichristian 
doctrines and warn against them. The American Lutheran Conference 
does not tolerate the membership of pastors in these societies. 

4. The American Lutheran Conference is earnestly desirous of pulpit- 
and altar-fellowship with the United Lutheran Church in America, but 
is convinced that a difference in practise regarding the membership of 
pastors in societies holding antichristian doctrines presents an obstacle 
to the consummation of such fellowship. 


B 


The American Lutheran Conference is equally desirous of pulpit- 
and altar-fellowship with the Synodical Conference. 


Cc 


1. Your Committee recommends that the American Lutheran Con- 
ference create a permanent commission on fellowship and cooperation. 


This commission shall be empowered to initiate conferences with 
other Lutheran bodies relative to fellowship and closer cooperation and 
to deal with similar commissions elected by such other Lutheran bodies. 


2. Your Committee recommends that the American Lutheran Con- 
ference invite the United Lutheran Church in America and the Synodical 
Conference to create similar commissions. 


3. Your Committee recommends that the American Lutheran Con- 
ference invite the United Lutheran Church in America and the Synodical 
Conference to express themselves on what matters and to what extent 
they would be willing to cooperate with us even before complete fellow- 
ship is established. 


This statement has reference to such matters as cooperation in the 
National Lutheran Council, in inner missions, in allocation of Home Mis- 
sion fields, in the promotion of institutions of higher learning, and in the 
National Lutheran Editors’ Association. 
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D 

In clarification of the meaning of unionism your Committee submits 
the following considerations: 

1. Unionism is well defined in the Minneapolis Theses. Unionism 
exists “where the establishment and maintenance of church-fellowship 
ignore present doctrinal differences or declare them a matter of in- 
difference.” 


2. Unionism is not necessarily implied in every type of joint endeavor 
within a community where pastor and congregation may participate. 
With Dr. Gullixson’s statement at Milwaukee your Committee is in agree- 
ment: “I believe that there are public functions in the typical American 
community from which the church and its pastor cannot permanently 
remain aloof without jeopardizing in some measure opportunity.” 


3. While the character and extent of such community cooperation 
must in large measure be determined by the local congregation and its 
pastor, this guiding principle should be kept in mind: that under no 
circumstances shall the clear purpose of the Lutheran Church be ob- 
scured or compromised. In the words of the Washington Declaration, 
that Church “is bound in duty and in conscience to maintain its separate 
identity as a witness to the truth which it knows; and its members, 
its ministers, its pulpits, its fonts, and its altars must testify only to 
that truth.” 

On the basis of the report of the Committee on Fellowship the Pre- 
liminary Committee submits for adoption the following resolutions as 
“The Declaration of the American Lutheran Conference on Fellowship”: 


“1. The American Lutheran Conference voices its joy over agree- 
ment with the United Lutheran Church in America and the Synodical 
Conference so far as official confessions of faith are concerned. 


“2. We rejoice that in official declarations each body concerned op- 
poses unionism. 

“3. We rejoice that the respective bodies recognize the evil of so- 
cieties holding antichristian doctrines and warns against them. 


“4. The American Lutheran Conference is earnestly desirous of 
pulpit- and altar-fellowship with the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

“5. The American Lutheran Conference is equally desirous of pulpit- 
and altar-fellowship with the Synodical Conference. 


“6. The American Lutheran Conference respectfully recommends and 
urges the selection of committees on fellowship by the respective con- 
stituent bodies in order to initiate conferences with other Lutheran bodies 
relative to fellowship and to deal with similar commissions elected by 
other Lutheran bodies. It shall be within the province of each church- 
body, if it so decides, to act jointly with other commissions of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference so appointed. In any case final approval or 
disapproval of commission or committee recommendations in regard to 
altar- and pulpit-fellowship rests with each individual church-body as 
far as it is concerned. 
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“7, The American Lutheran Conference hereby establishes a Com- 
mission on Lutheran Cooperative Endeavor to ascertain in what matters 
and to what extent other Lutheran groups would be willing to cooperate 
even before complete fellowship is established. 

“8. In clarification of the meaning of unionism, the following state- 
ments are submitted: 

“a, Unionism is well defined in the Minneapolis Theses. Unionism 
exists ‘where the establishment and maintenance of church-fellowship 
ignore present doctrinal differences or declare them a matter of in- 
difference.’ 

“b. Unionism is not necessarily implied in every type of joint en- 
deavor within a community where pastor and congregation may par- 
ticipate. 

“c. While the character and extent of such community cooperation 
must in large measure be determined by the local congregation and its 
pastor, this guiding principle should be kept in mind: that under no 
circumstances shall the clear purpose of the Lutheran Church be ob- 
scured or compromised. In the words of the Washington Declaration, 
that Church ‘is bound in duty and in conscience to maintain its separate 
identity as a witness to the truth which it knows; and its members, its 
ministers, its pulpits, its fonts, and its altars must testify only to 
that truth.’ 

“Resolved to eliminate 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 in this report and that the words 
‘in compliance with the mandate voted by the Milwaukee convention’ be 
substituted as an introduction and that 6, 7, 8 be retained, these three 
paragraphs, with above introduction, to be received by the convention for 
consideration as a substitute for resolutions on the entire question. 

“No.6 (with above introduction) was adopted.” P. E. K. 


Certification of School-Teaching Pastors 


In view of the fact that there is a steady trend toward raising the 
standards of the teaching profession in most States, the Board of Educa- 
tion suggests that all pastors who are teaching in parish-schools in our 
Synod obtain the necessary information with regard to certification and 
try to get life certificates as soon as possible. In a few years the demands 
made by the States may be so high as to result in closing schools whose 
teachers do not possess the professional training required by State laws. 

P.E. K. 


Not a Preacher’s Preacher 


Some years ago I happened to attend a service in another congrega- 
tion in which a good friend of mine in the ministry had been invited to 
preach. When we met after the service, he said, “If I had known that 
you would be present, I should have read my sermon over once more 
before I preached it.” He said this more or less in a joking manner, but 
the real joke was that it would not have hurt his sermon in the least if 
he had read it over another time; and he knew it, too. But why should 
he go to some extra pains for one person, a preacher, that he failed to 
take for a whole churchful of laymen? 
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I don’t know; but I do know that I wouldn’t do it. I would spend 
more time on a sermon any time for laymen, who always may have 
some difficulty in getting the point, than for preachers, who ought to 
know more or less what it is all about. And this is the absolute truth. 

Not long ago I preached to over a hundred pastors without having 
a single word of the sermon written down beforehand in black on white. 
I do not believe that I’ve ever done this with any sermon preached be- 
fore my congregation. Those sermons have been written out in full for 
nearly twenty years. 

A preacher’s life’s duty is to preach to laymen, and not to preachers. 
Once in a while he may be called on to preach before fellow-pastors; but 
that is the exception. If a preacher puts forth his best efforts only in 
exceptional cases, if good preaching is not the rule with him, he has cer- 
tainly missed a lot of things, and his congregation has not gained much 
either. (From a parish-paper) 

Samson’s Foxes 


To the story of Samson recorded Judg. 15, 4.5: “And Samson went 
and caught three hundred foxes (dA@nexac), and took torches (Aaprddas), 
and turned tail to tail, and put a torch between two tails, and fastened it. 
And he set fire to the torches and sent the foxes into the corn of the Phi- 
listines,” we find an interesting parallel in the fable of Aesop on the farmer 
and the fox. The fable runs thus in part: “The well-grown crop of the 
neighbor caused the wicked farmer to be envious; and he desired to 
destroy the fruit of his labors. Having caught a fox (dA@mexa), he 
fastened a lit torch (8aAé6v) to him and released him into the crop of 
the neighbor. And he was released into it and did not go aside, as the 
god which sent him advised, but burned (évémgnoev) the crop.” 

K. G. Manz 
Image of God 


Kav’ eixdva teod (LXX), Gen.1,26. In Corpus Hermeticum, Libel- 
lus XVI, we read: “xegi tod xat’ sixdva dvdganov.” While God made man 
in His own image, xat’ eixdva tot teot, Gen. 1, 26, Hermes tells us of 
things made in the image of man, xavt’ cixdva tot dvdgmnov. (Cf. Her. 
Ill, 45 £.) K. G. Manz 

The Right Hand of God 


Ac&ta& xvoiov, Ps. 117 (118), 15. The right hand of God is often 
spoken of in the Old Testament. In Corpus Hermeticum, Libellus 
XVII, 10, we read: “Those to whom God has given the topmost height 
of sovereignty and on whom victory has been conferred by God’s right 
hand (tis éxeivov [Peo] dSeEvac).” K. G. Manz 
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I. Amerika 


Is Pure Doctrine a Relative Concept? — Evangelisk Luthersk Tidende 
(March, 1937, Nos.5 and 7), under the headings “Ren Laere et relativt 
Begreb?” (“Is Pure Doctrine a Relative Concept?”) and “Lutheraneren 
og Folkebladet om ‘Verbalinspirationen’” (“Lutheraneren and Folke- 
bladet on ‘Verbal Inspiration’”), points out very strikingly how also 
within the “American Lutheran Conference” the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration is being assailed and discredited. The controversy began when 
Folkebladet, representing the enthusiastic, sectarian elements of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Free Church (Jan. 20, 1937), wrote the following 
modernistic nonsense: “Clear lines are not necessarily the same as pure 
doctrine; for this [pure doctrine] is a relative concept (relativt 
begreb); it is conditioned by the individual person’s view and opinion 
(syn og mening). That which is pure doctrine in one place is not 
necessarily pure doctrine in another. No one had the truth revealed to 
him in such a way that, when he speaks, he speaks the truth itself. 
There is only One who could have said that, and He was more than 
a man. This concerns secondary things, even important secondary 
things. With regard to fundamental matters there must and will be 
unity, namely, in things on which life itself rests, both spiritual and 
bodily.” — For this pernicious bit of perversion Lutheraneren (Feb. 3, 
1937) took Folkebladet to task, though somewhat mildly, stating in 
substance that “it can hardly be possible that Folkebladet really believes 
anything like that.” — Rev. J. E. Thoen, editor of the Tidende, thereupon 
pointed out (March 3, 1937) that the modernistic doctrine set forth in 
Folkebladet is precisely the same view on “pure doctrine” and “inspira- 
tion” which this periodical has always held and defended, a fact well 
known to Lutheraneren. In spite of this the United Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church joined hands with the Norwegian Lutheran Free Church 
and declared that they were united in faith and doctrine, so that they 
recognized each other as brethren in faith. Both synods were along with 
others in founding a federation of synods under the name The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. Yet Folkebladet has not at all changed its 
position in doctrine and practise, but teaches now as before that “Chris- 
tianity must progress to clear knowledge of truth by reason, step by step, 
according as it finds the truth revealed in the course of history.” Next 
Editor Thoen shows that Lutheraneren, too, has not always stood to its 
post in defending the principle of the absolute truth of the inspired 
Bible. This widely read paper has not only been indifferentistic with 
regard to the question of true unity, but has also set aside the Holy 
Scriptures as the only source and standard of faith and life by tolerating 
error and erroneous practise in the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America (the United Norwegian Lutheran Church), for example, by 
allowing women to speak and vote in the congregation. Much worse is 
the fact that in the United Norwegian Lutheran Church some ministers 
favor theistic evolution, and yet Lutheraneren has not properly supported 
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those defenders of the Biblical truth who wrote against the evolutionary 
teachings of these outspoken Liberalists. So far Rev. J. E. Thoen’s 
criticism in Tidende of March 3. 

In the mean while Folkebladet (Feb.17), reacting upon Luthera- 
neren’s criticism, explained and defended its statement that “ren laere er 
et relativt begreb.” It wrote: “Yes, we do think that pure doctrine is 
very often a relative concept.” The periodical thus remained impenitent, 
though it added: “But a distinction should be made between original 
and derived doctrine.” (Italics our own; “oprindelig og avledet laere”.) 
With this strange explanation Lutheraneren declared itself satisfied, 
though it stipulated that it would not use the word relative in such a 
connection. Since it was thus made to appear that the disagreement 
consisted merely in a misunderstanding (“misforstaaelse”), Pastor Thoen 
(Tidende, March 21) makes the further charge that both periodicals in 
the final analysis reject verbal inspiration. This charge is based upon 
the words which Folkebladet uses in further development of its defense. 
Folkebladet said (and let us note the full implication of its words): 
“But that was not what we were thinking of (namely, that we acknowl- 
edge only part of God’s Word) when we in this paper for January 20 
wrote of pure doctrine as a relative concept. We were thinking of the 
human interpretations of the sacred truths. We were thinking of many 
points in that which is called theology. For the sake of clarity let us 
mention a few. We can take, for example, the doctrine that the Bible 
is God’s Word, because Lutheraneren mentions that and the Church 
teaches it. It should be clear that the Church must hold fast to that 
truth; for if she gives it up, then her whole foundation is torn away; 
she annihilates herself. To be sure, the Catholic Church has almost 
given up this dogma, because it has subordinated the Holy Scriptures to 
‘tradition,’ which it places above the Bible. It teaches indeed that the 
Bible is God’s Word, but that tradition is more God’s Word than the 
Bible. Sometimes we have wondered whether the German theologians, 
the most prominent of whom are the Missourians, do not place their 
propositions or interpretations (“sine satser eller utlaeggelser”) higher 
than the Bible. [What propositions or interpretations, please? And 
why this dig at Missouri in this uncalled-for manner?] But the Church, 
or the theologians, was not satisfied with the simple truth that the 
Bible is God’s Word [a very unfair misrepresentation]. They began to 
ask how the Bible was God’s Word [just that, too, the Bible teaches in 
clear words, which are quoted afterwards], and to this question came 
many answers. It concerns the question of inspiration. Questions can 
go out from such words (“Spoergerne kan gaa ud fra ord som dette”): 
‘Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
Or this: ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God’ (“Den hellige 
skrift er indblaest af Gud”). These are the principal proof-texts for 
the doctrine of inspiration. There are many other passages in Scrip- 
ture that speak of the same matter. But all expositors start out from 
the same words of Scripture. They are all believing Christian men. 
Some come to the conclusion that the Scriptures are a dictation of the 
Holy Ghost, and in explanation they form an answer that says: ‘God’s 
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Spirit put into their minds [of the sacred penmen] what and with 
which words they should speak and write.’ Thus teach the Missourians. 
[We indeed teach verbal inspiration in the fullest sense of the term, 
but avoid the word dictation, since we do not teach that mechanical 
inspiration with which that term is commonly associated.] Thus teaches 
the Norwegian Synod [our brethren in the faith]. And thus also teaches 
Lutheraneren. But H. U. Sverdrup, who wrote the explanation most used 
in the Norwegian Church [of the old country] and also over here, struck 
out the words ‘and with which words,’ letting only ‘what’ stand. That is 
to say: The German theologians teach the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, but H. U.Sverdrup does not. But he isn’t alone in this. He has 
a large following. Mission Secretary Lars Dahle is agreed with H.U. 
Sverdrup. Dr.Sigurd Odland is also agreed with him. Likewise also, 
in the main point, are the teachers at the Menighedsfakultaetet and all 
the Norwegian bishops. A great number of other outstanding Lutheran 
theologians could be mentioned who do not favor the doctrine of in- 
spiration that Lutheraneren favors. Lutheraneren and the Missourians 
think that the theory of verbal inspiration is ‘pure doctrine.’ And the 
others hold that it is not ‘pure doctrine.’ Therefore the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration is a relative concept; but not that the Bible is God’s 
Word [sc., is a relative concept]. In that they are agreed.” So far 
Folkebladet. 

Rev. J. E. Thoen comments on this subtle piece of sophism thus: 
“From this and other things that Folkebladet mentions, we cannot under- 
stand anything else than that, because there are many different inter- 
pretations with regard to the inspiration of the Scriptures within the 
Church, we cannot be sure which is the correct or pure doctrine in the 
matter. Thus also with other doctrines, such as the doctrine of the 
Sacraments. It is not God’s Word, or the Word of the Bible, that must 
decide what is correct or pure doctrine. It is not the Bible’s clear, 
straightforward words and sentences which are the sure test for doc- 
trine. It is only human interpretation to teach that the word and sen- 
tences of Scripture are inspired. The revelation of truth occurs in 
another way than by the Word of Scripture, Folkebladet thinks. It says: 
‘We come nearest to the truth of a doctrine when we try it out in our 
lives and see what fruit it bears. That is the only certain test! Not in 
conferences and learned discussions, not in propositions, but in practise, 
the truth of a doctrine will be shown. Life is the test of doctrine.’ 
[Italics our own.] With that Lutheraneren lets the matter rest. It is 
therefore agreed with Folkebladet. Certainty of the truth is found not 
by searching the Scriptures; it must be found in the experiences of life. 
It is not certain whether the Bible’s Word is the correct and un- 
mistakable rule for true doctrine and life. The truth is revealed not 
by the Word, but by works. That is the doctrine of Folkebladet. And 
it satisfied Lutheraneren! How this can be Lutheran doctrine we do not 
understand. God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine is exactly the opposite.” 
So far Editor Thoen. 

This controversy, we believe, is of tremendous importance, since it 
clearly shows the following facts: 1. The Lutheran synods making up 
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the American Lutheran Conference are certainly not agreed on the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration. 2. Within the American Lutheran Con- 
ference there are men who boastingly defend the same un-Lutheran, 
unbiblical, modernistic views against the true doctrine of Biblical in- 
spiration which Kantonen and others in the United Lutheran Church 
have held forth so persistently these last years. Folkebladet stands side 
by side with The Lutheran in repudiating the Biblical doctrine of verbal 
and plenary inspiration. 3. There are within the American Lutheran 
Conference voices that still champion the Lutheran doctrine of inspira- 
tion, but they are not as vigorous and insistent as they should be. 
4. The sorry fate of those confessional elements that blindly walked into 
the disunion of the sham merger shows us what we must expect if we 
enter into a union with Lutheran synods which do not agree with us in 
doctrine. J.T. M. 

The New Strong Voice of Fundamentalism. — When from October 4 
to 11, 1936, the San Gabriel Union Church of San Gabriel, Cal., dedicated 
its new church-building, its varied program of dedicatory services 
sounded a new, strong confessional note, such as has been heard but 
seldom during the last decade. The name Union Church is explained by 
the origin of the new congregation which had its inception in Sunday- 
school meetings of various fundamentalistic groups. The originally small 
band of confessional Christians, however, increased and expanded so 
rapidly that early in 1935 it decided to organize itself as a church and 
to erect its own church edifice. “The present new building is the result 
of vision, prayer, sacrifice, persistence, and indefatigable labor,” writes 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. Roy L. Laurin. (Cf. Sunday-school 
Times, Feb. 13, 1937.) In the “responsive reading” of the “inaugural 
ceremony” the church-members pledged themselves as follows: “We 
dedicate ourselves to loyalty to the revealed Word of Holy Scripture, 
which is our only infallible rule of faith and practise, that it may be 
our sole guide in matters of faith and our instructor in matters of con- 
duct.” But its main confessional declaration was set forth in its church 
bulletin, in a statement reading as follows: “This church has definite 
principles in regard to faith and practise. It desires itself to be known 
as a church that is upholding a standard and is not catering to favor 
[original italics]. This church is definitely fundamental and evangelical 
in its faith. It is led by an evangelistic, missionary, Bible-teaching min- 
istry. It is definitely committed to ‘the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints.’ It believes in the Bible, in a day of varying shades of 
unbelief. It is not catering to public favor in order to secure a large 
membership. Its membership is secondary to its testimony and service. 
Its financial policy is the free-will offerings of its people, based upon 
‘proportionate’ giving. It does not resort to questionable methods of 
church finance by church suppers and similar things. It has proved the 
wisdom of this policy through five years of depression without the need 
of reducing its budget and with the steady increase of its missionary 
giving. All these policies of faith and practise are to be carefully and 
jealously maintained when it moves into its new building.” This cer- 
tainly is most refreshing contrasted with the distressing dust-storm 
plague of Modernism. — J.T. M. 
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Modernism Must Not Seck Finalities.— That is a fundamental mod-. 
ernistic principle, laid down by Shirley Jackson Case, dean of the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago, in his recent book Highways of 
Christian Doctrine, according to a review by John Horsch in the Gospel 
Herald. Mr.Horsch writes: “Professor Case freely acknowledges the 
fact that the Liberals do not have positive doctrinal truth to offer. And 
not only does he make this admission, but he says it is a mistake even 
to seek finalities. Seeking finalities, he thinks, will only lead to the 
final acknowledgment of error. He is aware that eventually it will be 
realized that Modernists, denying the authority of Scripture, have no 
valid ground for any doctrinal teaching. Professor Case contends that 
the remedy for the errors, the bankruptcy, of Modernism is more Mod- 
ernism. In other words, he thinks that the Modernists should cease 
giving their message the appearance of divinely revealed truth; they 
should freely and openly admit that they have no finalities to offer. Let 
us hope that this advice may be heeded. This book of Professor Case 
offers convincing proof that the radical religious Liberalism, as repre- 
sented by himself and many other professors in the theological semi- 
naries, is simply religious agnosticism, the denial of the knowableness of 
things divine. But is not the admission that the message of liberalism is 
one of religious agnosticism in itself a striking proof of bankruptcy? Or 
could any religious value be ascribed to a message of agnosticism? 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the eloquent agnostic, in passing, never made any 
claim of religious value of his message. On the contrary, he held that 
religious agnosticism means the bankruptcy of religion, including liberal 
religion. Pity the pretended Christian worker whose message is that of 
Robert Ingersoll! Pity the portion of the Church of America falling 
under the influence of religious Liberalism!” J.T. M. 

Dr. Klotsche Called Home. — It was with a pang of deep sorrow that 
we received the news of the death, at the age of sixty-one, of Prof. E. H. 
Klotsche, which occurred February 11 of this year. Having been educated 
in the Foreign Missions Seminary in Leipzig, he entered the Leipzig mis- 
sion-field in India and labored there till 1903. When he in that year 
came to America, it was his desire to join the Missouri Synod, with which 
he had become acquainted through reading Lehre und Wehre and 
through contact with our missionaries in India. His plan was frustrated, 
and he took over a pastorate in the General Synod. Later on he served 
as professor of theology in the seminaries at Lincoln, Fremont, and, 
finally, at Maywood. He has become well known through several im- 
portant publications. A good musician himself, he wrote Luther’s In- 
fluence in Song and Church Music. His chief work is Christian Sym- 
bolics, issued 1929, which excellently describes the various Christian 
church-bodies. In 1927 a valuable little work entitled Outline of History 
of Doctrine appeared from his pen, which he intended to supplement by 
another volume, The History of Christian Thought. The manuscript of 
this volume was almost finished when he was summoned hence, and his 
family hopes that it can be published. Those that knew him were aware 
of his love of the truth as taught in the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church. Owing to his orthodoxy he was attacked now and then in his 
own church-body, the U.L.C., where he earnestly opposed doctrinal in- 
difference and Modernism. A. 
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Dr. C. C. Hein Deceased. — When Dr. Hein (1868—1937) on April 30 
departed this life, conservative Lutheranism suffered a severe loss. 
Since the chief facts pertaining to his life and activity have been re- 
ported in Der Lutheraner and the Lutheran Witness, we shall here merely 
gratefully recall his soundness in the great fundamentals of our faith. 
Perhaps nowhere did this become more manifest than in the splendid 
testimony which he gave at the Lutheran World Convention in Copen- 
hagen in 1929. In his address he pointed out that whoever wants to be 
a faithful Lutheran must accept the Scriptures as inspired in their 
totality. Some of his words deserve being quoted again. “Warum diese 
Stellung zur Schrift? Weil dem Luthertum die Heilige Schrift in ihrem 
ganzen Umfang wie auch in allen ihren Teilen das vom Heiligen Geist 
inspirierte und darum lautere und untruegliche Gotteswort ist. Schrift 
und Gottes Wort sind ihm identisch. Der Heilige Geist ist ihm der Ur- 
heber der Schrift. Die Propheten, Evangelisten und Apostel sind ihm die 
Werkzeuge, deren der Heilige Geist sich bei der Abfassung der Schrift 
bediente. Nach Inhalt und Form hat der Heilige Geist den heiligen 
Schreibern eingegeben, was sie geschrieben haben. Und ist ihm auch der 
modus der Inspiration ein von der Schrift nicht geoffenbartes und darum 
fuer die Vernunft und die theologische Wissenschaft unloesbares Ge- 
heimnis, so glaubt es doch das in der Schrift bezeugte Wunder der In- 
spiration, und alles, was die Schrift sagt, sowohl in Sachen des Heils wie 
in sogenannten Nebensachen, ist ihm untruegliches Gotteswort.” With 
the same clarity he treated the doctrine known as sola gratia. “Das ‘allein 
aus Gnaden’ bezieht sich auf alles, was der Menschen Heil betrifft: die 
Erwerbung und Darbietung sowie die Annahme, Schenkung und Vollen- 
dung des Heils. Wie es dem Luthertum auf der einen Seite gewiss ist, 
dass Unglaube, Nichtbekehrung und endliche Verdammung in jedem 
Sinn einzig und allein des Menschen Schuld, so auf der andern, dass 
Bekehrung, Glaube und Seligkeit in jedem Sinn Gnadenwerk und 
Gnadengabe Gottes ist. Hier stehen wir vor einem Geheimnis. ‘Der 
Selige” sagt H. E. F. Guericke in seiner ‘Symbolik’ (3. Aufl., S. 425), 
‘wird selig allein durch Gottes Gnade in Christo, ohne alles eigene Ver- 
dienst, der Unselige unselig durch eigene Schuld, weil er der goettlichen 
Gnade fortwaehrend widersteht. Warum der Widerstand des ersteren 
gegen die goettliche Gnade endlich gebrochen wird, der des letzeren aber 
nicht, ist nicht des ersteren Verdienst, wohl aber des letzteren Schuld. 
Der Mensch jedoch’ (auch der Theolog) ‘mit seinem bloeden, durch die 
Suende getruebten Verstande vermag diese Tiefe der goettlichen Werk- 
statt nicht zu erforschen, und es ist groessere Weisheit, das goettliche Ge- 
heimnis anzuerkennen, als es gotteslaesterlich zu loesen.’” In reprinting 
and commenting on this address of Dr. Hein, Dr. Pieper said: “Auf dem 
Lutherischen Weltkonvent, der voriges Jahr in Kopenhagen versammelt 
war, ist das, was die Missourisynode von der Heiligen Schrift und von der 
Bekehrung lehrt, vorgetragen worden, und zwar in rebus und zum Teil 
auch in phrasibus, wenn auch der Name ‘Missouri’ nicht erwaehnt wurde. 
Es geschah dies in einem Vortrage, der vom Praeses der Allgemeinen 
Synode von Ohio, Dr. C.C. Hein, vor dem Konvent in Kopenhagen ge- 
halten wurde. ... Moechte dieser Vortrag in der amerikanisch-luthe- 
rischen Kirche und bei den Lutheranern der ganzen Welt volle Beach- 
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tung finden!” (Cf. Concorpra THEoLocicaL Montuty, I [1930], p. 338.) 
Dr. Hein had a prominent part in the drawing up of the Chicago, or 
Intersynodical, Theses. The fact that he was taken from us at a time 
when again important intersynodical discussions are in progress and he 
was serving as a member of the committee of his Synod for such dis- 
cussions with other Lutherans, made us think of the words Dr. Walther 
wrote when the news of the death of Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth 
reached him: “In Demut verehren wir Gottes unerforschliche Regierung 
bei diesem Todesfall. Meinten wir doch, dass der Herr unsere ameri- 
kanisch-lutherische Kirche nun erst recht durch dieses hochbegabte 
Werkzeug segnen werde.” (Lehre und Wehre, XXIX, p.32.) May the 
years to come show that Dr. Hein’s arduous labors in behalf of conserva- 
tive Lutheranism were not in vain! A. 


Deaths.—In Leipzig, Prof.Hans Achelis, known as a church his- 
torian, died February 23, 71 years old. His chief work is said to be the 
book entitled Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. — On 
March 6 Dr. Rudolf Otto of Marburg died. He had been the successor 
of the well-known scholar Wilhelm Herrmann. Otto is best known 
through his very popular work Das Heilige, which first appeared in 
1917. — The director of the seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Altpreussen (Breslau), Pastor Lic. Friedrich Priegel, was taken out of 
this life March 1.—On March 17 Leipzig lost another well-known 
theologian, Dr.Franz Rendtorff, 76 years old. He had retired from 
active service at the university. His field was practical theology. He 
became well known as a leader in the Gustav-Adolf-Verein. — On 
March 9 the well-known philosopher and critic Paul Elmer More, pro- 
fessor in Princeton University, departed this life. He was classed as 
a humanist. As editor of the Nation he became widely known in our 
country. A report says that he was a regular attendant at Protestant 
Episcopal services in Princeton and that, although he was not con- 
firmed, he died in the full communion of the Church. — From Germany 
comes the news of the death of Dr. Adolf Deissmann. He stood in the 
very first ranks of New Testament scholars and helped immensely 
toward a correct understanding of the Koine, the Greek of the time of 
Jesus and the apostles. His Licht vom Osten is just as authoritative 
as fascinating.— Mgr. Francis Kenninck, archbishop of Utrecht and 
primate of the Old Catholic communion in Holland, departed this life. 
He was much interested in World Conferences.— Dr.Caspar Wistar 
Hodge, Charles Hodge professor of systematic theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary since 1921, died on February 26 in the Princeton 
hospital of pneumonia. He was sixty-six years old. Dr. Hodge belonged 
to a famous family, which has been connected with Princeton Seminary 
more than one hundred years. His grandfather, Dr. Charles Hodge, his 
father, Dr. Caspar Wistar Hodge, his great-uncle, Dr. Archibald Alexander 
Hodge, like himself, were members of the seminary faculty. (The Pres- 
byterian.) 

Movie Supervision. — Representative Francis D. Culkin of New York 
has presented to Congress a bill to establish a commission with power 
to regulate phases of the motion-picture industry. The bill states:— 
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“The selection and treatment of subject-material for motion-pictures, 
silent or talking, shall be in accord with public welfare, and no license 
shall be granted to motion-pictures — 

“First, which emphasize and exaggerate sex appeal or depict scenes 
therein exploiting interest in sex in an improper or suggestive form or 
manner.” 

The bill goes on to forbid the issuance of license for pictures “based 
upon white slavery or commercialized vice”; those which thematically 
make “prominent an illicit love affair which tends to make virtue odious 
and vice attractive”; those “which exhibit nakedness or persons scantily 
dressed, particularly suggestive bedroom and bathroom scenes and 
scenes of inciting dances”; and those with scenes which “unnecessarily 
prolong expressions or demonstrations of passionate love.” 

Stories with undue emphasis on the underworld, vice, gambling, or 
drunkenness, and those which might instruct the feeble-minded in the 
ways of crime are to come under the ban also. 

Furthermore, if the bill is enacted, no licenses will be issued for 
movies with stories or scenes ridiculing the army, navy, officers of the 
law, public officials, etc., or those which offend the religious beliefs of 
any recognized sect or are “disrespectful to objects or symbols used in 
connection with any religion.” 

Finally, “salacious titles and subtitles . . . and the use of salacious 
advertising matter, photographs, and lithographs” are basis enough for 
refusal to grant a license. (Living Church) 

Conditions in the Protestant Episcopal Church.—In a trenchant 
analysis Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, writing in the Living Church, 
portrays conditions as they exist at present in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of our country. He tells his fellow-Episcopalians that church 
services are attended much less than used to be the case, that boys 
and girls from Episcopal homes often manifest lack of loyalty, that 
the intellect and dynamic quality of the clergy has deteriorated, that 
in spite of much talk about money, giving for the Church is decreasing, 
that the Low-churchmen, the so-called Evangelicals, have practically 
disappeared, that Broad-churchmen, formerly represented by leaders 
of the sort of Phillips Brooks, taken as a class, today do not possess 
religious power, that owing to a number of causes the prevailing mood 
in the Episcopal Church is one of respectable ostentation, and finally, 
that even the Anglo-Catholics are not exerting much influence. We 
have to quote a paragraph. 

“What the last quarter century’s history of the Episcopal Church 
seems to show is, 1. that the Church has been on a worldly spree and 
is now very ill indeed; 2. that today, when the Church needs treatment 
tending toward spiritual recovery, it finds that old Doctor Evangelical 
seems to have died and that young Doctor Broad has hardly bothered 
to learn his trade. There is available only that funny chap whom 
people used to laugh at and finally permitted to settle in the neighbor- 
hood (provided he kept from bothering the neighbors), good Brother 
Anglo-Catholic; but he may have gotten so used to looking after his 
private practise as to have lost interest in the public health of the 
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communion. If so, both he and the communion must share the blame, 
The Church’s extremity, if only he sees it, is the Anglo-Catholic’s 
opportunity. God knows we Anglo-Catholics are not alert to the im- 
portance of our job. We had better be. We can give the Episcopal 
Church that spiritual vitality necessary for its rejuvenation; but that 
only if we are truly Anglo-Catholics, willing to pay the price of self- 
oblation for the purchase of sufficiency.” 

Continuing, he speaks of the danger of a schism. In an inter- 
esting way he describes how one hundred fifty years ago a schism rent 
the Anglican Church when Wesley and his followers, owing to “the 
incredible stupidity of the Anglican bishops and other clergy,” became 
the founders of Methodism. The writer does not hold, however, that 
a schism will take place. Anglo-Catholics, he says, are not disposed 
to leave the old home. We quote once more: — 

“No, we Anglo-Catholics must and shall stay in, making ever more 
a bit of a nuisance of ourselves to all complacent people, everlastingly 
crying out for more religion; more sinners washed clean by the abso- 
lution of Christ; more people on their knees before a crucified King, 
present with them in the Sacrament; more devotion of beauty to His 
glistering loveliness; more adoration of Jesus Christ on His throne in 
heaven and in His most holy Sacrament; more reliance on the Holy 
Spirit and less on machinery; more fasting and discipline; more retreats 
and quiet days; more bishops-who daily offer the Holy Sacrifice and 
say their offices and guard the faith; more priests who are poor men 
gladly; more spiritual comradeship and fellowship among the laity 
and less respect of persons; more of God and less of man’s whimsies; 
more regard for the holy saints than for the leaders of contemporary 
‘society’; more chrism and less starch.” 

This is a good portrayal of the ideals which the Anglo-Catholics 
cherish. How truth and error are here mingled the Lutheran theologian 
will readily see. We have quoted so extensively because in more than 
one respect what Canon Bell says contains lessons for us. A. 


Catholicism Bestirring Itself.— Most of us have read that Catholics 
in America are becoming alarmed about the future of their Church and 
have started what is called “Catholic Action” —a series of activities 
which are intended to check the tremendous losses which the Church is 
suffering. The first thing on the program of the people who are respon- 
sible for this movement is to teach the Roman Catholic Catechism more 
effectively. The Baltimore Catechism has been revised in its language 
and form so that now it is more usable. In the next place, Bible-study is 
to be sponsored among Catholics. To what extent they are playing with 
fire in contemplating to make their people more acquainted with Holy 
Scripture these protagonists do not seem to realize. Furthermore, there 
is to be more social study and activity in the various parishes; there are 
to be discussions and lectures, the youth are to be given recreation, and 
in this way greater interest in, and loyalty toward, the Church are to 
be fostered. Again, there are to be held “soap-box meetings” on the 
streets of New York, trained speakers addressing the passers-by on the 
merits of the Catholic religion. And, finally, the priests are to be trained 
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more effectively and more in keeping with the many problems which the 
modern age presents. There is to be more insistence on independent 
thinking of the priests, and the suppression of initiative which is so 
characteristic of the education of the Roman Catholic clergy is to be 
warned against. 

That, however, superstition will still be permitted to reign freely is 
shown by a newspaper dispatch from a Franciscan monastery in Pater- 
son, N.J. We are told that there, with official Vatican seals, a repository 
for relics was discovered containing “the wood of the true cross of Jesus 
Christ, particles of wood from the table of the Last Supper, a particle 
from the tomb of the Virgin Mary, a particle from the cloak of St. Joseph, 
wood from the sign placed by the executioners over the head of Christ 
on the cross, wood from the pillar at which Christ was scourged, a frag- 
ment of the purple cloak thrown about Christ in mockery of His divine 
kingship, stone from the sacred sepulcher, a fragment of the tunic of 
Christ, wood from the crib of the nativity; first-class relics (particles of 
the body) of John the Baptist, Saints Joachim and Anne, the grand- 
parents of our Lord, of the apostles, St. Augustine, and many other saints 
and martyrs.” The above information we obtained from an instructive 
article in the Christian Century on January 27, having the caption, 
“American Catholicism 4 la Mode.” A. 


“Needed — a Disturbing Ministry.” — In the Watchman-Examiner the 
Rev. Dr. R. K. Maiden of Kansas City, Mo., offers under this heading 
a most severe indictment of the present-day sectarian ministry of mod- 
ernistic hue. Beginning with the quotation “What damns the Church of 
our generation more than any other defect in its life is its inability or 
unwillingness to preach an adequate gospel [?] of repentance,” he re- 
marks (we are quoting outstanding statements only): “A severe indict- 
ment, but who will dispute the justice of it? It is not in evidence that 
there is any serious purpose, any vigorous and sustained effort, on the 
part of the ministry to call the present generation to repentance and 
convict it of sin. While some — the wonder is that there are not more — 
are heavy-heartedly lamenting the fading ‘sense of sin,’ others are frankly 
expressing hope for the day to come when man will be fully and forever 
delivered from all sense of sin. One need not be cynical to discern the 
moral and religious down-grade drift wide over the world. No special 
gift of foresight or forethought is needed to make us aware of what 
confronts us. A subtle, sinister, paganistic philosophy is adroitly and in 
various disguises seeking to naturalize religion, seeking to detach it from 
its divine origin and empty it of its supernatural content. Succeeding in 
this, the next step proposed is the religionizing of Christianity, leaving us 
only a humanistic religion. Unless the signs of the times are misleading, 
we are living in a day of well-nigh universal moral apostasy. Never 
perhaps has moral delinquency among Christian people been so manifest 
and so general. We have religious organization and activity, but seem- 
ingly no connection with the current of divine power. We have ‘re- 
vivals’ that do not revive. In the world’s cold atmosphere churches are 
being chilled into impotency and ‘frozen assets’ by worldly-minded, 
world-serving members; waterlogged by sheer nonchalant worldliness 
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and complacent indifference. Church attendance by members is decreas- 
ing. Family and church discipline is disappearing. Family altars are 
the exception. Sabbath desecration is the rule. Suicides and divorces 
are multiplying. The crime wave rises higher and higher. Socialism and 
Communism eat their way into the very vitals of our national life. 
Atheism is organized and exerts a vigorous propaganda. The land is 
flooded with liquor. The nation is on a drunken debauch, with millions 
of church-members participes criminis. How far are the preachers re- 
sponsible for the spiritual impotence, the low moral and spiritual level 
to which so many churches haven fallen? Are they calling men to re- 
pentance? Are they crusaders and torch-bearers in the army of the 
Lord? Is there fire enough in the pulpit to create warmth in the pew? 
There is no proper place in the ministry for weaklings, doubters, strad- 
dlers, soft-pedalers, slackers. There is so much preaching that does not 
get below the surface. It will be both the purpose and the effect of a dis- 
turbing ministry to unmask sin, strip it of all disguises, and expose it in 
its naked reality. The disturbing preacher will smite hypocrisy. He will 
not fail to declare to lukewarm Christians Christ’s estimate of them. He 
will not flinch from preaching eternal torment for the finally impenitent. 
It has been my honest endeavor to show that we are confronted by 
a moral and spiritual slump, tragic in its proportions, that the pale, 
despiritualized type of Christianity of our day is failing to arrest this 
paganistic drift, and that our spiritual leaders, the preachers, are failing 
in the task of turning the devastating tide.” It will be well also for us 
to study this terrifying, but, alas! true picture of our present-day church 
conditions in order that we may do all we can that the Word of God, 
which alone is the panacea of the present atheistic pest, may exert its 
healing influences to the salvation of those who still care to listen to 
Christ’s Gospel. J.T. M. 
The Enemy’s Tribute. — Under this heading the Sunday-school Times 
(March 6) reports the following obituary tribute of Pearl S. Buck to the 
late Dr. Machen. We read: “Unrighteousness sometimes pays a high 
tribute to righteousness. Pearl S.Buck’s remarkable tribute to the late 
Dr. Machen, in her article in the New Republic, was recently quoted here; 
but also another statement in her article is worthy of special note. This 
ex-missionary, while she was still a missionary of an evangelical board, 
publicly trampled under foot the most precious truths of Christ and the 
Gospel; yet she sees in Dr. Machen’s uncompromising testimony some- 
thing of priceless value. She says: ‘We have lost a man whom our times 
can ill spare, a man who had convictions which were real to him and 
who fought for those convictions and held to them through every change 
in time and human thought. He was worth a hundred of his fellows 
who, as princes of the Church, occupy easy places and play their church 
politics and trim their sails to every wind, who in their smug observance 
of the conventions of life and religion offend all honest and searching 
spirits. No forthright mind can live among them, neither the honest 
skeptic nor the honest dogmatist. I wish Dr. Machen had lived to go on 
fighting them.’ It would be interesting to know what effect this: dis- 
cerning evaluation of one of the great Christian leaders of our generation 
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will have upon the many Modernists and middle-of-the-road leaders who 
are blind to the evils which Dr. Machen so wholesomely exposed and 
who are truly characterized by the caustic words of a notorious foe of 
the Gospel.” We regard Mrs. Buck’s tribute to Dr. Machen as one of the 
finest that have been paid by friend and foe alike to the memory of the 
great Westminster leader. Certainly even unbelieving men and women 
despise the modernistic hypocrites, whose pragmatical sic-et-non position 
on religious questions must needs offend the common decency of all who 
still have left in themselves a modicum of ordinary honesty. It always 
pays to fight for the truth. J.T. M. 


Brief Items. — The Presbyterian Church of America has been struck 
by another storm, owing to the unionism which has entered into the 
make-up of the organization. Prof. Allen A. McRae, teacher of the Old 
Testament, has resigned from the faculty, and three members of the 
board of trustees of the seminary have likewise handed in their resigna- 
tions. The trouble that Professor McRae complains of is that the other 
members of the faculty did not share, but opposed, his views on pre- 
millennialism, of which he is a sponsor. It seems the chiliasts will have 
to be eliminated before there will be peace. Another point of controversy 
pertained to the question whether Christians must altogether abstain 
from the use of intoxicating liquors. Professor McRae answered this 
question in the affirmative, and the other members of the faculty did not 
agree with him. This young denomination certainly is harassed by 
many storms. It has to learn that a compromising position will lead to 
disaster. 

The editor of the Christian Century complains of three red herrings 
drawn across the path of the unification of Christianity. They are the 
three slogans: “I believe in unity but not in union”; “I believe in unity 
but not in uniformity”; “I believe in cooperation but not in organic 
union.” One justly asks whether these “red herrings” are perhaps not, 
after all, more real and important than that Fata Morgana unification 
which the Christian Century seeks to reach. 

It seems that the Federal Council Preaching Mission will have 
a second year. We read of a team in New York consisting of Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, Dr. George A. Truett, and Dr. Adolph Keller, whose 
efforts will be seconded by those of Mrs. E. Stanley Jones, Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, and Muriel Lester. Instead of growing in strength, the venture 
increases in weakness. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has 
a League of Faith, which recently met in Columbus, O. It was or- 
ganized to give “strong testimony to the doctrines and the polity of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. within the Church itself.” One of its 
aims is “to work within the Church for the eradication of those ten- 
dencies which are destructive of her life and witness, such as anti- 
supernaturalism, destructive higher criticism, latitudinarian indifference 
to creedal standards, worldliness and materialism, bureaucracy and 
tyranny.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. of America (Northern Presby- 
terians) carries on extensive mission-work among the Indians of our 
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country. A recent report shows that this endeavor comprises 130 
churches with 39 preaching-stations, with a total membership of ap- 
proximately 7,000 Indians, who represent more than forty different 
tribes. There are 83 full-time missionaries, of whom 53 are native min- 
isters and lay workers and 28 ordained white ministers. 

In his inaugural address the new president of Princeton Seminary, 
Dr. John A. Mackay, spoke of the attempts made by thinkers to find some 
basis for a satisfactory Weltanschauung. He thinks that since the war 
three prominent tendencies can be distinguished. “Albert Schweitzer 
proposes a metaphysical world view, inspired by the rationalism of the 
enlightenment, which shall have at the heart of it the ethical principle 
of reverence for life. Jacques Maritain and his friends, following in 
the steps of the great Cardinal Mercier and thinking from within the 
Roman Catholic tradition, propose a return to the Christian philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas. The third representative figure is Karl Barth. 
Agonizing amid the silence of the Swiss mountains, not far from the 
thunder of the guns on three frontiers of his native land, and deeply 
concerned about the source of an authoritative word for his simple 
parishioners, Barth went back to the Reformation and to Holy Scripture, 
very especially to St.Paul.” He should have added that Barth, in 
proclaiming the message of Paul, makes considerable subtractions and 
alterations. Dr. Mackay finds the solution of the problems confronting 
society in theology, “great theology, theology that brings to a focus the 
rays of light that stream from above in Jesus Christ along the line of the 
vertical and continue to come to us through Him, and that transmits these 
rays, as undimmed as possible, to every sphere of life and thought across 
the wide plain of the horizontal,”—a statement which cannot be ac- 
cused of suffering from too much clarity. 

The Watchman-Examiner reports: The campaign for a one-million- 
dollar memorial fund for the late Dr. J. Gresham Machen has been 
launched. Sponsored by the Presbyterian Church of America, the fund 
will be devoted to Westminster Theological Seminary, providing the 
chapel, dormitory, classrooms, a library, and the five-hundred-thousand- 
dollar endowment required by the State of Pennsylvania of an educa- 
tional institution before it can grant degrees. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly, discussing Italy’s course in Africa, 
says: “It is Mussolini’s policy to proclaim himself the Defender of 
Islam.” He is quoted to have said: ‘Italy wishes to show her sympathy 
to Islam and to the Moslems of the whole world.’ The Moslems are 
said to have been promised special privileges, while the Coptic clergy 
has been told: ‘If these embarrassments [lack of support] are not 
stopped by you at once, the Italian government will have to annihilate 
you all.” To show that they are not trifling, the Italians are said to 
have executed Bishop Petrus early this year. 

The Allgemeine Missionsnachrichten state that in Abyssinia mission- 
aries will be permitted to return to their stations if in former years they 
did not carry on propaganda against Italy and did not prove through 
their attitude that they are “unfit for the work of Christian mission- 
aries.” We are told that this in principle permits the Hermannsburger 
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Mission to continue its work. As to the correctness of this report we do 
not presume to judge. 

Palestine, according to one of our exchanges, now has 1,263,136 in- 
habitants, of whom 778,615 are Mohammedans, 336,176 Jews, 107,242 
Christians, and about 11,000 adherents of other religions. Formerly the 
Christians were second in strength. Now, however, through the rapid 
increase of the Jewish population, Christians constitute a poor third. 

A. 


II. Ausland 


Geijt und Denfart der Thiiringer Dentfden Chrijten. Unter diefer 
itberjdhrift berichtet die ,,2. €. LK.“ eine Reihe von WAusipriicjen, toomit jich 
die fogenannten Deutfchen Chriften, gumeift Pfarrer, in lebter Beit vor aller 
Welt lacherlich gemacht haben. Bur Kenngeichnung der Deutjdhen-Chriften- 
Betwequng gitieren wir einige, die fich auf Fragen begiehen, die uns Luthe- 
rijhen Chriften Hiergulande bon befonderem Ynterefje jind. Wir lejen u. a.: 
3 wird noch einmal gu einer gana jchiweren WuSeinanderjebung fommen 
mit der fatholifden Sirde. Gie ift der gropte Feind de Mationaljoziali3- 
mus. Denn die Natholifen haben eine gang andere Weltanfdauung. Cie 
nehinen den gangen Menfehen total in Vefdhlag, und das darf nur der Staat. 
Stellen Gie fich vor, e3 gibt heute, heute, noch eine fatholijde Kultur, 
fatholije Mufif, fatholifehe Sdhulen! Das mus fallen. Luthers grofe 
reformatorijde Tat beftand darin, dak er uns freigemacht hat von der 
fatholifehen Weltanfdhauung, dap er gefagt Hat: Der Menjch gehdrt total 
dem Gtaat. Nur er hat itber ihn gu bejtimmen.s Darum hat auch Luther 
das gejamte Rirdentwefen dem Staat itbergeben. Das ijt echt lutherifdje 
Lehre! Luther twiirde fich heute dreimal, nein, gehnmal im Grab herum- 
Ddrehen, twenn er erleben tviirde, vas die VBefenntnisfront aus ihm gemacht 
hat.” Hier wird alles Gefdhicdtlide auf den Kopf geftellt und auch nicht 
der geringjte Betweis zur Erhartung der fajt wahnjinnigen Behauptungen 
gebracht. Nicht dariiber, toad die Befenntnisfront iiber Luther lehrt, fondern 
Dariiber, twas folche Deutiden Chrijten, wie fie hier gu Wort fommen, in die 
Welt hineinliigen, mu fich (twenn e3 twirflich fo etwwad gabe) Luther dreimal 
oder auch gehnmal im Grab herumdrehen. Was hier iiber Luther aus- 
gefagt wird, ijt ihm natiirlich aud) nie im Traum eingefallen. Noch fchlim- 
mer ijt freilich, mas ,Bfarrer” SGdilling am 11. Marg 1937 in der 
Schloptirde in Stutigart jagte, namlich: ,Der Sieg wird unfer, und die 
Reformation wird verbleichen gegen das Werk der D.-C.-Vewegung. Das 
Wnliegen Luthers ,Gerechtigkeit aus dem Glauben‘ liegt uns heute fern, weil 
wir nicht durch die Wngftfchule de3 Katholizismus gegangen find. C3 ift 
deShalb eine Verfaljdung der Reformation, iwenn die Kirche heute fordert, 
dak man an den Verjohnungstod Chrijti qlauben miiffe, um jeliq gu werden 
(unterftricen am Fundort). MNeben der WAutoritat der Schrift jteht jdon bet 
Luther die bon Vernunft und Gelwiffen. Wir wollen feine Organijation, 
jondern Gemeinfdaft vor Gott. Man fpiirt, dak Gott felbjt im deutfchen 
Volf die Glaubensgemeinfdhaft baut.“” Noch fehlimmer ijt das Nachfte: 
/Raulus hat allerdings den etwigen Chrijtus durch die jiidifche Weltanfdhauung 
gejehen. Wir finnen Chrijtus heute nicht anders fehen als durch die natio- 
naljogialiftifdhe Weltanfdauung. Die Befenninisfront hat auch den etwigen 
Chriftus, aber fie fieht ihn durch die jiidifdh-paulinijhe romanijdhe und 
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fpiepbiirgerlide Weltanfdhauung und mill ihn nicht fehen Ternen dur die 
nationalfogialijtijhe Weltanfdhauung. Das ift ihr Fehler.“ Geradezu got- 
teslafterlich ijt endlich das Folgende: ,,.Das grofe, heilige deutfdje Mahl... . 
Sn den nadjten Monaten foll an beftimmten Gonntagen in jeder Familie 
ein Cintopfgeridht gefocht werden, fchlicht um fcjlicht durch alle Stande hin- 
durch. Ware ein folch heiliges Mahl nicht viel tounderbarer als daS, twas 
wir dDurd) Schuld einer Febhlentiwidlung der chriftlicjen Kirche Heute als ein 
hintertweltlic&hes Mirakel haben?” Gemeint ijt hier natiirlich das feilige 
Abendmabhl, jo dap hier dies grope Heiligtum der chriftlicden Kirche fchmabhlig 
gum Gegenftand de3 Spottes gemacht wird. Mit dergleidjen Schmabhungen 
aber twerden die Deutjden Chriften der Sache ihres Vaterlands nidt 
nitken. Die romijde Kirche wird folche Wusdriicke nur dazu gebrauden, um 
aus dem ,heidnifden Greuel des proteftantijden Chrijtenvolfs” Nugen fiir 
fich gu giehen. CGdhon jebt ift die Volferfympathie gum grofen Teil auf 
feiten deS Papftes; und twird e3 wieder zum Weltfrieq fommen, fo tvird 
erft recht da8 wahniinnige Beug, das die Deutfden Chrijten jebt in die 
Welt hinausfdhreien, dem deutjdhen Volé zum Sdhaden gereiden. Die eigent- 
licen Feinde Deutfdhlands find jebt die Deutfehen Chriften; fie find e3 eben- 
fofehr wie die ruffjijcen Somjet3, mit denen fie im Grund denfelben Atheis- 
mus gemein haben. %. ©. Me. 
Cheweihe in der Schlopfirde gu Stuttgart. Wm 6. Marz, nachmiitags 
4 Nbr, fand die Trauung der Sungmadel-Untergaufiihrerin de3 Untergau 
119, Stuttgart $. B., in der Schlopfirche ftatt. Sungmadel bildeten dichtes 
Spalier bon der Safrijtei bis hinaus auf die Strage. Die Teilnahme war 
dienjtlich befohlen tworden. Machdem das Brautpaar in die Gafrijtet ge- 
fommen tvar, riidte der eine Teil Sungmadel ab; der andere, in die Kirche 
beordert, juchte dort feinen Plab auf. Cine VoM.-Fiihrerin ging zum 
Wtar, der reid) und fdhin gefdhmiict war und iiber dem das Beichen der 
Volfsfirdhenbewequng D. ©. hing, und nahm da3 Kreuz vom Altar, um eS 
hinter den Wtar auf den Boden gu ftellen. Hierbei Lofte fic) der Gockel des 
Krugifires, Das auch noch an einer andern Gtelle eine Heine Befdhadiqung 
aufiweift. Die ,Chetweihe” war in einen mufifalifchen Rahmen eingebaut. 
Den Cingang bildeten die Hochgcitsfantate bon Spitta mit dem Lied ,,.Wo 
immer Dda8 Leben erglommen, Da foll e3 als Flamme ftehen; Wir wwijfen, 
twoher tvir fommen; Wir wifjen, wohin wir gehen” und etlice Feierfpriide. 
Dann fam die Rede des HY.-Fiihrers R. (ehemaliger Stifiler und Student 
Der Theologie, jebt aus der Kirche ausgetreten) in Uniform, der vor dem 
War jtand und die Weihe bornahm. Er fiihrte, nachdem er feiner Freude 
und Genugtuung dariiber Wusdrucd gegeben hatte, dDaB man nun einen Raum 
fiir fultijehe Feiern der VBetwequng habe, ungefahr folgendes aus: Biwei 
Menjehen haben jich da3 Yatwort gegeben, nicht gu ihrem Vergniigen, fondern 
im Gedanfen an Volf und Land und Fiihrer. Gie haben damit eine ganz 
neue, groge und feilige Wufqabe befommen, dem Volf gu neuem Leben Zu 
berhelfen. Zwei Menfdjen, die fich bis jet gang ihrem Dienjft geopfert haben, 
miifjen fic) nod) mehr al8 borer felbft aufgeben und gujammentwadjen in 
dem heiligiten Dienft fiir das Volf. Gie werden ein Fleijch fein. Und 
fvenn einmal die Tage fommen, die Mot und Veratveiflung bringen, dann 
foll fie die Fahne mit dem Gonnenfymbol, dem Beicen deS KRampfes und 
Sieges, mit neuem Mut befeelen. Der Gedanfe an den Fiihrer, der nie 
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den Glauben verlor und in den triibften Tagen mit Babhigkeit ausgehalten 
fat, joll bon neuem die Kraft geben, den Kampf gu bejtehen. Wenn gtvei 
Menfdjen fic) da3 Yatwort gegeben haben, find fie bereit, fic) gang dem Dienft 
unjer3 BVolfes Hingugeben und ihm nach den Feiligiten WacdhstumBgefeben gu 
neuem eben gu verhelfen. C3 gibt feinen fchineren GotteSdienjft als die 
ganze heilige Hingabe im ebeliden Leben. Das Brautpaar mwedhfelt die 
Ringe, wahrenddes die Orgel das HY.-Lied fpielt ,.Wo wir ftehen, fteht die 
Treue”. Mit dem Schlup der HochgeitSfantate war die Feier beendet. Nachz 
her wurde das Kreug wieder auf den Altar geftellt.* 
(Wg. Eb.-Luth. Krehgtg.) 

Yntereffante Funde. Von gropter Wichtigkeit fdheinen die Funde gu 
jein, Die man neuerdings in der alten Cuphratfeftung Dura-Curopos gemacht 
hat. Wusgegrabene heidnifde Tempel werfen wichtiges Licht auf die babylo- 
nijd-magedonifden Kultusformen, die hier gur eingigartigen Cntwidlung ge- 
fangten. Cine noch fehr gut erhaltene Synagoge mit gahlreiden Vildern aus 
dem Wten Teftament, lebtere mit befonderen, der jitdifchen Tradition ent- 
lehnten Ziigen, wird gu mancem bi jebt in der hebraifdjen Gefchidte noch 
reichlid) Unaufgeflarten eine widhtige Cyegefe liefern, wahrend namentlid 
eine altdriftliche Tauftapelle unter den Altertumsforfdern allgemeines Yn- 
tereffe ertwedt. Die Tauffapelle, die nun gang freigelegt ijt, bildete offenbar 
einen Teil eines groperen Privathaujes, das augenfdheinlich regelmagig fiir 
gottesdienjtlicje Swede Verwendung fand. Wuch in andern Teilen de3 rimi-z 
fojen ReichS verfammelten fich ja die Chriften jener Tage in den Haufern 
reider, bornehmer Biirger. Wuf einem Wandbild ift das Datum 232 A.D. 
vergeicnet. Das Bild der dret Marien, die gum Grabe Chrijti eilen, unter- 
{tiibt Dies Datum; denn ihre Haartradt entfpricht derjenigen, die von Julia 
Mamea, der Mutter des Severus Wlerander, der A.D. 222—235 regierte, 
eingefiihrt tourde. Wm Ende der Kapelle befindet fich ein befonderer Raum, 
der nach dem Charafter der Bilder alS Tauffaal diente. Der Taufftein ift 
1.16 Meter lang, .95 Meter breit und .96 Meter tief. Wichtig an dem 
Taufitein ift die$, dDaB er ein volle3 Untertauchen unmdglid) madte; hiergu 
war er fiir Cripachjene nicht groR genug. Das Taufen gejdah daher hier 
wie in Rom durch Velprengen und iibergieBen, nicht durch Untertauchen, fiir 
welche faft gang allgemeine Taufjitte die Wbbildungen in den Ratafomben 
der ReichShauptitadt bedeutende Betveife bringen, vor allem die friihdhrift- 
lichen Wandbilder in den KRatafomben de3 Calixtus. Die gut erhaltenen 
Wandmalereien aus der Dura-Curoposfden Kapelle befinden fich jebt in der 
Galerie fiir fchine Kiinjte in der Univerjitat Yale in New Haven, Conn., wo 
auch noc) andere widhtige Gunde aufbetwahrt werden. Yun Dura-Curopo3 
hat man auch da altchrijftlicje ,OQuadrat” vorgefunden, da3 aus den folgen- 
den untereinander gefdriebenen Worten befteht: ,,Rotas, Opera, Tenet, 
Arepo, Sator.“ WaS die Worte bedeuten, ijt bis jebt noch nicht ermittelt 
worden. €8 handelte fid um ein Kryptogramm der friihen Chrijten, das 
bon den Uneingeweihten nicht verftanden twurde, den Chrijten aber felbjt, 
an den Haufern angebracht, als Crfennung3zeiden diente. Felir Groger 
twill jebt in den Buchftaben de3 OQuadrats giweimal die Worte Pater Noster 
gefunden haben. Wie dem aber auch fein mag, auf alle Falle ift diefes 


* HI = Hitlerjugend. DC — Deutfdhe Chriften. BoM — Bund deutfder Méadel. 
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Kryptogramm fiir uns twidhtig, weil e3 uns betweift, dak fchon um da3 Jahr 
225 p.C.n. jich in dem entfernten Dura-Curopos eine gropere Chriftenz 
gemeinde befand. Wher nicht nur in Dura-Curopos, jondern auch felbjt in 
Pompeji, wo man die} Kryptogramm an givei verjchiedenen Stellen gefun- 
den hat, obtvobhl ja dieje Stadt jcon 79 n. Chr. durch die Labamafjen des 
Vefuvs verjchiittet wurde, war das Chriftentum befannt. €3 gab jchon vor 
dem Sabhre 79, wie der italienifche Wrehaolog Rofji bereits im Jahre 1862 
urteilte, in Bompeji ,Chrijtenhaujer”. Was uns die} Nryptogramm als ein 
fpegifijch chrijtliches gu erfennen gibt, ijt die Tatfache, day e3 jtets von den 
BVudjtaben Alpha und Omega umfrangt ijt, und Ddiefe beiden griechijden 
Vuchitaben dejignieren ja den etwigen Chrijtus. ber das Krhptogramm felbjt 
jehreibt ,Das Cvangelifde Deutjchland’: ,,itberall in der chrijtlichen Welt, 
von England bis Keinajien und wWahpten, finden wir jeneS magijde Quadrat 
aus lateinifden Wortern. Bis jebt fonnte man die Ynfdhrift guriidverfolgen 
6i8 in den Anfang deS dritten chriftlichen Yahrhundert3. Man fand die Ynz 
jehvift namlich in einer altchrijtliden Tauffapelle in Oura-Curopo3 am 
Cuphrat, am Ytordrand von Sprien. Die Xusqrabungen von Pompeji lafjen 
jebt Die Snjchrift wejentlich weiter guriicverfolgen. Die Bnjchrift begeugt, 
Dak fchon ein halbeS Menjchenalter nach Chrijti Tod Chriften in Pompeji 
gelebt haben. Der Leiter der Wusgrabungen in Pompeji, der berithmte 
Wrchaolog Della Corte, Hat gu dem Fund in Pompeji die Erflarung abge- 
geben: ,Wir (oben mit qutem Grund den cursus publicus der Romer, auf 
dem Gejeb, Ddeen, Getwohnheiten, Moden und alle Giiter de3 givilifatori- 
fchen Fortjchritts mit folcher Gefchwindigfeit vom Zentrum Zu den entfern- 


tejten Bunften diejes getwaltigen Reichs fich gu verbreiten bermodten. ber 
eine Derartige Vegeijrerung blieb ohne Snhalt, wenn twir gdgerten, da3 anz 
guerfennen, wa ein Faftum ijt: die wunderbare, fehnelle und univerfale 
Musbreitung de3 chrijtliden Glaubens.‘” — Weil das Quadrat gegentwartig 
viel jtudiert wird, jo mochten wir eine einfache Ldjung deSfelben vorfchlagen. 
Schreibt man die genannten Worier untercinander, fo hat man die folgende 


Zujammenjtellung: 


A 


roTas 
opEra 
TENET Q 
arEpo 
saTor 


A 


Das Wort TENET, ,er erhalt”, ,er regiert”, bildet fomit ein Kreuz, 
twozu Die Buchitaben Alpha und Omega Die Crflarung bilden. Das Thema 
De3 Quadrats ijt Daher ,der gefreugigte Chrijtus”. Nun lieft man immer 
im Sreife herum, und gwar doppelt: Rotas, sator, rotas, sator, opera (um 
tenet herum), opera, tya8 fo im Deutfden wiedergegeben twerden fonnte: 


Du fchiwingjt im Kreife, 0 Saer, du fdhwingft im Kreife, o Saer, Werfe,. 


Werfe: Chrijtus reqiert, Chrijtus regiert (oder betwahrt). &. X. Me. 
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Das Neue Teftament Deut. Neues Gittinger Bibelwerf. Drittes eil- 
bindden: ,Das Evangelium nach Lufas”, iiberjekt und erflart von Kart 
Heinrid) Nengsdorf. 1.—3. Auflage. Bandenhoe und Ruprecht, Git- 
tingen. 272 Seiten 6X914. Preis: Bei Subjfription RM. 8; einzeln 
RM. 9.60. 

Wieder ift ein Band des jekt jdon befaunten neuen Kommentars, betitelt 
,dDas Neue Teftament Deutfd)”, erjcienen. Der vorliegende Band iiber Lufas 
ift, wie die Seitenzahl anjeigt, cin umfaffendes, reichhaltiges Werf, worin fowoh! 
iiberjehung wie Erflarung deS biblijdhen Textes geboten wird. YWie in den andern 
Pinden, jo ift auch hier die itberfejung eine trefflide Leiftung. Wiahrend der 
Verfaffer annimmt, dah Lufas drei Quellen gehabt hat, namlich Matthius, Mar- 
{u8 und eine befondere Quelle, aus der fein ,Sondergut” ftammt (Luft. 10—18), ift 
er doch im grofen und ganjen fonfernativ. Die Entftehung de$ Coangeliums 
datiert er unmittelbar nad) 70. WIS Berfaffer lagt er mit der ganjzen Rirche 
Cufas, den UWr3t und Begleiter Pauli, gelten. Wndere Cinzelheiten, die wir an- 
erfennend ertwihnen michten, find die folgenden: Jn der Cinleitung wird das 
Vorhandenjein der vermeintlicen Ouellenfdhrift, die gewshnlid) mit Q bezeichnet 
wird und Die Matthaius und Lufas benugt haben follen, abgelehut, und zwar mit 
ftihbaltigen Gritnden. Yn Kapitel 1, 1 werden die Worte, die Luther itberjegt 
»jo unter uns ergangen find” twiedergegeben mit: ,iiber die unter uns vollftin- 
dige Getwifheit herrjcht”, obwohl der Wusdrucf, wie auch der Verfaffer zugibt, 
immer noch viel erdrtert wird. Bei Kap. 24,4 lapt fich der Verfaffer nicht ein- 
{dhiichtern Durch) die moderne Wuslegung, die ,gern bet Dem Buge veriweilt, dab 
die Bahl der Engel fich gegenitber Mark. 16,5; Matth. 28, 2 ff. verdoppelt Hat. 
Das Schwergewicht der Mitteilung ruht aber hier ebenjowenig wie bei friiheren 
Engelerfeheinungen (1, 11. 26; 2, 9; 22, 43) auf diefen als folden oder nod) gar auf 
der Anzahl der beteiligten Engel, fondern auf dem, twas die Engel 3u fagen haben’. 
Lui. 24, 12 lapt er gegenitber neueren Herausgebern de$ Neuen Teftaments als echt 
gelten. Die Wuferftehung des Heilandes wird alS grofe Tatjache behandelt. Wir 
haben eS alfo hier mit einem guten fonjfervativen Werf zu tun, und e8 bereitet 
einem Freude, Darin ju lejen. Dak jedocd) die Stellung deS Verfaffers zur Schrift 
eine gebrodene ijt, indem die Moglichfeit von Fehlern darin nicht abgewiefen wird, 
mup leider ebenfallS fonftatiert werden. W. Arndt 


Theologifher Handfommentar zum Nenen Teftament. IX: Der Brief 
deS Paulus an die Galater. Bon VD. Albrecht Opfe. W. Dei- 
hertfdhe Verlagsbudhandlung (D. Werner Scholl), Leipzig. 134 Seiten 
7X10. Preis: RM. 5.50; geb. RM. 7.50. 

Diefer neue Kommentar 3um Galaterbrief fteht auf der Hohe der Beit. Er 
beriicfichtigt die auffehenerregenden Papyrusfunde der jiingften Vergangenheit, 
wenngleid) diejfe nur in befcheidenerem Mafe dem Galaterbricf zugute fommen. 
Er verwertet die neueften Veriffentlidungen iiber diefen Brief und fagt in feiner 
itberficht itber die Literatur: , fiir die dialeftifche Theologie frien der Galater- 
brief in auffallendem Unterfdhied von feinem nidften Geiftesverwandten, dem 
Romerbrief, gunichft feine befondere Bedeutung gu erlangen.” (Er begieht fich 
auf die viel verhandelte Wuslegung de$ Rimerbriefs von Karl Barth.) Anders 
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twurde die3 Durch die von K. Barth angeregte Wuslegung von H. WSmuffen. 
(S. 10.) Diefe Wuslegung ift dann beriicfichtigt. Das ganze Werk ift angelegt 
wie feine Vorginger in diefem ,Theologifden Handfommentar zum Neuen efta- 
ment”. Wuf eine Cinleitung folgt die Wuslegung, und bei der Wuslegung wird 
guerft der griechijhe Tert dargeboten; neben dem Vert fteht eine wirtlice itber- 
fegung, unter Dem Text finden fic) die textfritifden Wnmerfungen, und dann 
folgt die Wuslegung von Ver$ zu Bers. MNachdem Ddieje beendigt ift, werden neun 
vExfurje” dargeboten und fchlieplic) fieben ,Crgebniffe”. Die itberjfegung ift bfters 
reidhlich frei, aber trifft den Sinn, 3. B. die vielbehandelte fdwierige Stelle Rap. 
3, 20 lautet hier: ,Qum Begriff de$ Mittlers aber gehirt e8, dah er nicht einen 
einzelnen vertritt, fondern ftets cine Mehrheit. Gott aber ift ein.” Wher nun 
fteht gleid) dabei, twaS nit itberfegung, fondern feon Auslegung ift: ,Alfo 
ftammt daS Gefek mindeftens nit direft von Gott, vielmehr von der Vielheit 
der Engel.” (S. 62.) Und diefe Wuslegung tragt etwas in den Lert ein, was 
durdaus nicht darin fteht. Kap. 2, 20 ift fo itberfekt: Und am Leben bin in- 
folgedeffen nicht mehr ic, fondern e8 lebt in mir Chriftus. Und fofern ich feit- 
Dem mein natiirlideS Dajfein iiberhaupt nod) weiterfiihre, lebe ic) im Glauben 
an den Sohn Gottes, der mich mit der Tat geliebt und fich felbft fiir mid hin- 
gegeben hat.” (S. 43.) Bm ganzen lapt fic) jagen, dak die WuSlegung jzutreffend 
ift und dah der Verfaffer nicht nur Luther grokartige UWuslegung fennt, fondern 
aud) deren Grundgedanfen vertritt. Cr fagt von Luthers Wuslegung: ,Sozu- 
fagen wieder entdedt wurde der Brief von Luther. Diefer liebte ihn al8 fraft- 
volle Zufammenfaffung der Heil8lehre fo fehr, dak er von ihm fagte: ,Epistola 
ad Galatas ijt mein epiftelcja, der ic) mir vertrawt hab. BSft mein Keth von 
Bors (Dezember 1531)... . Wie fehr Luther in den Gedanfen de3 Briefe lebte, 
zeigt vor allem feine Schrift Bon der Freiheit eines Chriftenmenfden’” (CS. 9.) 
Und auf der lekten Seite fagt der Verfaffer: ,Was in nod hoherem Mabe viel- 
leicht von dem ,groken Lichte’, Dem Mémerbrief, gilt, ligt fic) dod aud) vom 
sHleinen Lichte’, Dem Galaterbrief, fagen.” Dann zitiert er Quthers Wort aus der 
Rimerbriefoorlejung ju Kap. 1,1: ,Die GSumme diefeS Briefes ift: 3u gerftiren, 
aus3zurotten und 3u vernicdten alle WeisSheit und Gerechtigteit des Fleifches — 
mag fie in den Augen der Menfden, auch bet uns felbft, noc) fo anfehnlid er- 
fdeinen und noch fo aufridtig und von Herzen geiibt werden —, dafiir aber ein: 
gupflanjen, feftzuftellen und grok 3u machen die Sitnde — mag fie auch gar nicht 
da fein, oder mag man nur dvermuten, Daf fie da ift”, und fiigt hierauf diefen 
Worten hingu: ,Da8 gefchieht wabhrlicd) nicht, um den Menjfchen fiir immer ju 
vernidten, fondern um ihn auf ewig 3u retten. Aber auch die GlaubenSwelt de3 
Paulus wirkt nicht wie ein Talisman. Die griindlidfte theologifche Befchafti- 
gung mit ifr — tut’s nit. Wud Paulus: und Luther-Renaiffance und dialef- 
tifche Theologie — tun’s nicht. Paulinifd-lutherifche Frimmigteit — tut’s (vom 
Menjehen aus) nicht... . Der Galaterbrief wartet auf uns!” (©. 131.) Wir 
finnen in diefer Befprechung nidt auf viele Cinzelheiten der Wuslegung eingehen, 
fo verlocend dies wire; aber gefagt muh werden, dak ungeheuer viel Stoff auf 
den 131 Seiten zujammengedringt ift, dab wertvolle fprachlice Wusfiihrungen fic 
finden, und man fich nur twundern fann, wie alles Hineingearbeitet ift. Freilid 
tragt ber Kommentar auch der modernen religionSgefhidtliden Forfdhung Rech: 
nung. Der Verfaffer halt dafitr, dak Paulus ,fich terminologifd mit gewiffen 
tabbinifden und helleniftifcen Vorftellungen berithrt” und verwweift auf Werke wie 
Reigenftein, ,Helleniftifce Myfterien”, fchirft aber auch ein, dah diefes Werk , fiir 
Paulus mit Vorficht gu benugen” fet (S. 48). Aber gerade wenn Opfe in diefem 
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Zufammenhang von Myftif redet, betont er aud) ridtig: ,Das Chriftusteben ijt 
Glaubensleben, ift durd) Glauben vermittelt. Die ,Myftif ift Glaubens- 
myftit. Der Glaube ift bet Paulus iiberall das RKorrelat der Mijfionspredigt, 
de8 Evangeliums. DiefeS aber ftellt die fogenannte juridifde Gedantenreihe, den 
Shriftus fiir uns‘ in den Mittelpuntt.” (S. 49.) Und Opte fagt auc) gu Gal. 
3,13 (txéQ) nit blob: »‘Yaéq hudv legt die juridijde Vorftellung eines 
Uustaufehes, einer Stellvertretung nahe", fondern gitiert Dann einen Papyrusfund: 
"Eyoapa txég adtod aygapudtov, und bemerft: ,Mhnlic) in maffenhaften 
Papyri bei ftellvertretender Unterfchrift fiir Wnalphabeten.” (S.57.) Bon Cin- 
zelheiten nennen wir noch, dak Ope mit Unredht meint, der Beridt der Apoftel- 
gefhicte Rap. 9, 26 ff. fet mit der Darftellung deS Paulus Gal. 1,19 ,unverein- 
bar” (S. 27) und der da erwwahnte Yafobus fet ,der volle leiblice Bruder JEfu” 
gewefen (S. 27). Unter den ,Crfurfen” finden fid) Whhandlungen wie ,Der 
LebenSgang deS Paulus bis zum Apoftelfonvent”; ,Die Wpoftelzufammentfunft in 
Serufalem’; ,Die Beurteilung de$ antiocenijden Konflifts und feiner Folgen’; 
ydie Lehre vom Gefek im Galaterbrief“; ,Die Gerechtighkeitslehre des Galater- 
briefs”. Die ,Ergebniffe” find unter anderm folgende: ,Der Galaterbrief ift ein 
echter Paulusbrief’, ,ift im wefentliden unverfehrt iiberliefert’; ,die Lefer find 
wahrfdheinlih in Der Landfdhaft Galatien gu fucken”. Opfe lehnt damit 
die fogenannte ,fiidgalatifce Unfit”, dak die Lefer in Der rimifden Pro- 
pin3 Galatien, die auch die fleinafiatifhen Landfdhaften Pifidien, Sfaurien und 
jum Teil Lyfaonien und Phrygien und die Stidte Lyftra, Derbe und das pifi- 
difche WAntiohia umfafte, ab und vertritt die nordgalatijdhe Unfit. Der Wh- 
fajjungSort ift Ephefus, die Whfaffungszeit wahrfcheinlid) das Jahr 56 nach 
Chrifto. ,Die befimpften Jrrlehrer find pharifaifcd gefinnte Sudenchriften aus 
Serujalem, Vertreter der auf dem Apoftelfonvent unterlegenen Ridtung” (S. 128), 
und das lekte ,Ergebnis” ift: Die theologifden Grundgedanften des Galater- 
brief8 find von bleibender Bedeutung und haben gerade heute erhihte Wttualitait. 
(S. 129.) — Noch ein Wort iiber die Drucweife fei geftattet. Um Naum ju 
fparen, finden fich viele Whfiirgzungen, und gwar nicht nur folce von biblifden 
Piichern, die jeder Lefer verfteht, fondern auch 3.B. ,ns” fiir ,ndrdlid’, ,3fha. “ 
fiir ,3ufammenhang”. Kann man wirflic) vorausfeken, dah jeder Lefer, wenn er 
Die Wbfiirzung ,»Opfe, Miffpr.” lieft, weif, dak Bezug genommen wird auf die 
Schrift deSfelben Verfaffers ,Die MiffionSpredigt des Wpoftels Paulus” (S. 17), 
und dab ,Roller, Form” heift ,Formular der paulinifden Briefe” von Roller. 
&8 wire im Bntereffe der LeSharfeit und der Verftindlicfeit fiir gar mance Lefer, 
wenn Die UWbfitrzungen ftarf befehrantt wiirden, auch wenn der Umfang deS Buches 
ein paar Seiten mehr in Unfprud) nimmt und das Werf cin paar Pfennige oder 
Cents mehr foften twiirde. Q. F. 


The Lamb of God Series. Vol.I: Behold Him! Vol.II: What Is God? 
Vol. III: Sin and Atonement. Vol.IV: The Christian Life. Vol. V: 
Unfulfilled Prophecies. By J. Oliver Buswell, Jr. President, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Volumes I—IV, 65 cts. each; Vol- 
ume V, 35 cts. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

These five volumes are in effect a dogmatics of Fundamentalism of 
the conservative Presbyterian type, and every theologian who desires to 
do justice to men who hold to the fundamentals in keeping with this 
movement will find in these volumes exactly what Fundamentalism of the 

Moody Institute and the Bible Institute type stands for. There are pas- 
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sages of great beauty and power throughout the books on the resurrection 
of Christ, on the subordination of Jesus according to His human nature 
(“only an economic or functional subordination and not a subordination 
of His essential nature”), on the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, on 
the Trinity, on the cosmos, on sin and the atonement, on the unity of the 
redemptive plan, and on rules of Christian conduct. The author holds 
the well-known Fundamentalist views on the observance of Sunday, on 
the use of spirituous liquors, and in particular on the millennium. He is 
strongly Calvinistic and quotes copiously from the Westminster Cat- 
echism and from Hodge. If one cannot afford to purchase one of the 
larger Reformed dogmatics, this set will give all the necessary information 
on present-day Calvinism of this particular type. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Immensity. God’s Greatness Seen in Creation. By Clarence H. Benson. 
The Scripture Press, Chicago. 140 pages, 5X8. Price, $1.50. May 
be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Here is a book in the field of apologetics which concerns itself with 
astronomy from the standpoint of a believer in the Bible. Its scope is 
apparent from the table of contents: Creation—the Majesty and Might 
of God; Immeasurable Distance; Incomprehensible Spheres; Inconceiv- 
able Power; Incalculable Numbers; Inimitable Precision; The Creator 
Greater than Creation; Do the Stars Influence Human Lives? The Star 
of All Stars. Dr. Allen Higley rightly states in the introduction: “Science 
must return to the Bible if it is to make lasting progress.” The author 
tries to follow this idea, making a concession, however, to a period of 
time which far exceeds that given in Scripture (pp. 27.39.45). In the 
last paragraph, on “The Star of All Stars,” the author makes the fine 
statement: “Nothing but a terrestrial illumination a few hundred feet at 
the most above the earth can answer the purpose.” (P.138.) Yet he 
seems to favor the conjunction-of-planets theory together with a nova 
that appeared to the Wise Men. Why not adhere strictly to the Biblical 
account all the way through? The book contains fifteen fine illustrations, 
those of the constellations in various parts of the year being especially 
valuable. P. E. KretzMANN 


ySweite Jieformation” oder Vollendung der Reformation? Biblijde oder 
volfifde Rirde? Won Pfarrer Dr. Hans Hofer, Leiter de3 Ev.-Luth. 
Miffionsfeminars, Leipzig. Verlag von Diérffling & Franke, Leipzig. 
M. .60. (€riweiterter Sonderabdrucd aus der Wig. Ev.-Luth. Kirchen- 
zeitung”, 1935, Nr. 24—27.) 


Die theologijdhe Krifis der Gegenwart und ihr geiftesgejdhidtlider Urjprung. 
Von Wilhelm Liitgert. VBerlag von C. Bertel8mann, Giiter3loh. 1936. 
Rartoniert: M. 2.50. 

vDie Forderung nad einer Vollendung der Reformation, einer ,3weiten Refor- 
mation‘ Der Kirche und der Bibel, und gwar aus raffifd-viltifcem, arifdh-deutfdem 

Blut und Geift heraus’, wird von Hofer mit der Erflarung abgewiefen: ,Bft die 

Kirche der Leib Chrifti, fo fann fie nicht Leib oder Geftalt eines Vol*stums fein. 

. . « Ebenfowenig foll fie Wusdrud oder Geftalt de StaatS fein oder fonft in 

einer Uhhingigfeit pom Staate leben, wie e3 wieder Verfechter einer ,jweiten 
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Reformation’ wollen.” (S. 24—29.) Luther hat nie behauptet, dak er als 
Deutfher aus deutfdhem Geift jene Menfcheitsnot und die Rettung durch Chri- 
ftus gefhaut und erfannt habe.” (©. 10.) ofer dringt aber dabei auf die ,Bol- 
lendung der Reformation”. Darunter verfteht er eineSteil3, dah man den Glauben, 
pak Chriftus um unferer Siinden willen ans Kreuz Dahingegeben und um unferer 
Gerecdhtigteit willen auferwedt ift, dab nicht Gott verfdhnt 3u werden braucht, fon- 
pern dah er verfdhnt ift, ,den die evangelifde Kirche allerdings durch die Wuf- 
flarung weithin verloren hat, wieder zur Seele der Rirche werden Lat” (S. 14), 
»Umfehe und Hinfehr zur Bibel!” (S. 22), und was die Verfaffung betrifft, dap 
fic) die Kirche von der ither vierhundert Jahre andauernden Ubhingigteit vom 
Staate fret mache (S. 31; Luther: ,Satan pergit esse Satan. Sub Papa mis- 
cuit ecclesiam politiae, sub nostro tempore vult miscere politiam eccle- 
siae“, S. 36). Das find Sachen, die auch augerhalh Deutjdhlands beherjzigt werden 
miiffen. Wnbdererfeits tritt Hofer dafiir ein, Daf auch die Lehre der Kirche der 
Rollendung bediirfe (S. 6), ,dak fich dic (utherijfche Kirche von Gott von Paulus 
3 Sohannes weiterfiihren laffey (S.21). Und in der Verfaffung miiffe manches 
gebeffert twerden — nach der hierarcif-jhen Nicdtung hin! Dem Wmt 3. B. miiffe 
pein felbftindiges Criftenzrecht gegeniiber der Gemeinde jugefproden werden’. 
»Cuther Hat anfangs die Rechte der Gemeinde fehr ftarf betont, vielleicht jogar 
iiberbetont”, fo auc) die Befenntuisfdhriften, ,wenn gefagt wird, dab die Schliiffel’, 
das heift, das Recht der Whfolution, ,der Kirchen‘, das heift, Gemeinde gehdren.” 
/Wir miiffen lehren, dak zwar der einzelne WmtStraiger von der Gemeinde im 
Zujammentvirfen mit dem WAmte, das Heift, den fon vorhandenen Wmtstragern, 
berufen und abberufen wird, dah aber der Wmtsinhalt (Predigt, Satraments- 
verwaltung, Whfolution) nicht von der Gemeinde, fondern in der Regel nur vom 
Umte itbertragen twerden fann.” (S. 40.) Mtan fieht, dah} Schriften wie Wal- 
thers ,Rircdhe und int” auch auperhalb Wmerifas verbreitet werden miiffen. 

Die gweite Schrift befabt fich mit derfelben Sache. Sie bhefchaftigt fic) mit 
demfelben Gener: ,Die deutfche Glaubensbewegung ift nur ein Wuslaiufer einer 
umfaffenden Bewegung, deren Ouellen weit juriidreiden in8 19. Jahrhundert’ 
(Sdeali8mus — Crecungsbewegung — eine vermittelude Ridtung — optimifti- 
jer Neuidealismus, ,der Glaube an die fchipferifde Macht der Natur’; ,diejer 
Sront ftehen wir gegenitber, diefer firdliden Nidtung, die cine Vermittlung 3wi- 
fen einem naturaliftifdhen Nationalismus Niekfchejdher Fairbung und dem Chri- 
ftentum ijt”, S. 63.64). Und fie dringt auf eine Reformation der Kirdhe. Bu 
einer folden Lage befinden wir un8 jet. Die Wufgabe ift ein Neubau der 
Kirche.” (S.55.) Dazu gehirt einmal ,die Befreiung der Kirche vom Staat’. 
(S. 59. 61.) Cine ridhtige Freifirdhe will D. Liitgert aber nist haben. ,Wenn 
man mit der StaatSfirce aber die VolfStirde aufgibt, fo wird aus der Frei- 
firche eine Sefte.” (S. 60.) Dazu gehirt zum andern der Fortfdritt in der Lehre, 
sdie Wahrung und Weiterbilobung deS reformatorifden Befenntniffes”. (CS. 52.) 
liber die Wahrung der reinen Lehre des Evangeliums und die Riidfehr gu ihr 
jagt Liitgert weniger alS Hofer, dafiir aber bedeutend mehr iiber die Weiterbil- 
dung der Lehre. Der Riicgang auf das reformatorijde Evangelium darf aber 
aud nidt 3u einer Wiederholung der orthodoren Theologie werden.” (S. 52.) 
Littgert fagt uns auch, mit welchen Mitteln die Lehre, 3. B. die Chriftologie, wei- 
tergebildet werden muf. ,Die Chriftologie darf nidt bom Dogma auSgehen, fon- 
dern bon der Gefdhichte JEfu" (S. 54) oder, wie er e8 auSdriidt in ,Reid) Gottes 
und Weltgefdhidte: ,Die Lehre von der Perfon Chrifti wird alfo gebildet von 
der Philofophie der Gefchicte aus. Er ift die Mitte der Gefchicdhte.” Bnfonderheit 
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ift ,die Weiterbildung der Lehre von der Kirche die theologijdhe Wufgabe”. (S. 58.) 
Schon ,feit der Mitte de$ 19. Jahrhunderts wurde gerade von fonfeffionellen 
Theologen die Weiterbildung der Lehre bon der Kirche als die eigentliche Wufgabe 
der nachreformatorifden Beit bezeidnet.” (S. 10.) Wllerdings — und weld) einen 
Wirrwarr haben fie angeridtet! Und wenn wir diefe Leute mit Walthers ,Rirche 
und Amt” befannt machen wollen, fagt unS Liitgert: ,Das ware eine Wieder: 
holung der orthodoren Theologie’ — Repriftination. Wenn jfelieplich Liitgert 
gum Thema ,Neubau der Kirche” fagt: ,Die Ethit der Che, der Familie, die Gel- 
tung deS LiebeSgebotes im Volfsleben gu vertreten, ift eine Wufgabe der Kirche, 
Die fie nidjt verjaumen darf” (S. 59), fo ftimmt ihm jeder Chrift bei. Die Kirche, 
die Das nicht tut, bedarf einer Reformation. Wber was foll in diefer Verbindung 
der Proteft dagegen, Dah man ,Ddie Kirche aus dem Hffentliden Leben jzuriid- 
dDraingen und auf den Kultus bejdrinten” will? Die Kirche fann gewaltig auf 
das bffentliche Leben einwirfen, ohne fich in das Hffentlide Leben eingudraingen. — 
Wir teilen aus diefer Schrift nod) folgendes mit. ,Der Unterjdied gwifden der 
Deutfdhen GlaubenSbhewegung und der Glaubenshbewegung 
Deutfdher Chriften beftand darin, dak fiir die Propheten der Deutfden 
Glaubensbewegung nur die Gefdicdte des Bolfes, fiir die Deutfchen Chriften da- 
neben und bei manchen dariiber auc) das Wort Gottes Offenbarung fei.” (S. 14.) 
nn dem gegentvdrtigen Kampf haben die Reformierten die Fiihrung befommen. 
Das hat zur Folge, dab unter den Fiihrern der Lutheraner reformierte Tendenjen 
ungewollt und unbeabfichtigt wirffam geworden find.” (©. 62.) ,Bilter, die 
chriftlid) bleiben, fterben nicht” (Dreitfdfe). (S. 100.) Th. Engelder 


Psychology for Religious Workers. By Lindsay Dewar and Cyril E. 


Hudson. Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc.. New York. 238 
pages, 534 X8%4. Price, $2.00. 


The table of contents of this book announces the following chapter 
heads: The Knowledge of God; Knowledge of Self; Clerical Applied 
Psychology; Some Clerical Failings; Individual Types; Sin and Moral 
Disease; Individual Treatment; Preaching; Teaching. Much that is said 
on some of these subjects is well worthy of consideration. We quote some 
of the statements: “There is real danger in religious habits unless they 
proceed from sentiments. Religious practises which are merely habits 
have not much influence upon character.” (P.49.) “A suitable alter- 
nation of work and rest will enable activity to be sustained over a long 
period. Contrariwise, long periods of unbroken work are not economical 
of energy.” (P.73.) “To have a good memory is to have a well-organized 
mind. ... The more a memory holds, the more it is able to hold.” (P. 84.) 
“Of what kind, then, ought the preaching of repentance to be? It is 
admitted, of course, that it must ultimately be the work of the Holy 
Spirit, but the question the pastor has to face is whether he can best 
prepare for his working if his appeal is addressed chiefly to the emotions 
or to the intellect. The popularly received idea seems to be that it ought 
to be primarily emotional. But we have had occasion to notice the 
dangers connected with the stirring of emotion; and there is a deeper 
psychological objection. Attempts to awaken a strongly emotional sense 
of guilt are an appeal to the more primitive and infantile elements in our 
nature and may often weaken rather than strengthen the soul and hinder 
its progress towards true autonomy.” (P.214.) “The aim of our teaching 
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is knowledge, not mere information. It is possible to have the one with- 
out the other. To ‘know’ the date of the Battle of Hastings is to be in 
possession of a certain piece of information, but not necessarily to have 
any ‘knowledge’ of the meaning and significance of that event, — which 
is the only thing about it that matters. Information can be attained by 
the mere process of swallowing; not so knowledge. For that—the 
‘knowledge that interprets what it draws’ — mental digestion and assimi- 
lation are required. And if we were to name the aim and purpose which, 
more than any others, underlie the best educational practise of our time, 
it would be this: to insure that what the pupil is getting from his 
teachers is knowledge, as distinct from information, and the desire and 
the capacity to grow in knowledge when the ties which bind him to his 
teachers are relaxed.” (P.220.) “It is clear that a child can take no 
intelligent interest in memorizing a hymn or a passage of Scripture or 
a portion of the church catechism of the meaning of which he is igno- 
rant.” (P.223.) “The right principle surely is that understanding should 
precede memorization; that a child should learn nothing by heart which 
has not first been explained to him.” (P. 224.) 

However, when the authors of this book speak of the more serious 
things, as sin and the divine forgiveness and the treatment of the sinner, 
they speak a somewhat strange language and do not give us that simple 
and correct interpretation given us by the Word of God. We can indeed 
speak of these things from the viewpoint of psychology, but it must be 
the psychology of the Scriptures, than which, after all, there is none 
better. How to view sin and how to deal with the sinner the pastor or 
any one else can learn only from the Bible itself, by which statement 
we do not say that another book written on the subject may not in some 
ways be helpful. J. H.C. Frrrz 


The Psychology of the Audience. By H. L. Hollingworth, Professor of 
Psychology, Barnard College, Columbia University. American Book 
Company, Chicago. 232 pages, 544x8. Price, $2.50. May be or- 
dered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Professor Hollingworth’s Psychology of the Audience occupies a 
unique place among books that are written for the benefit of public 
speakers and their hearers; for while it does not expatiate on the 
mechanics of speech, the canons of expression, form, inflection, and ges- 
ture, all of which he leaves to the voice specialist, it endeavors to estab- 
lish the psychological principles which underlie successful public speak- 
ing. The manual has grown out of the writer’s practical experiences, 
and the book is one of the well-known American Psychology Series, 
prized highly because of its scholarliness and practicality. It is not a new 
book but has been on the market for over a year, during which time it 
has won for itself many devoted friends. The author discusses in a 
scientific, yet readily intelligible way such topics as: “Types of Audi- 
ences”; “Securing an Audience”; “Holding the Audience”; “Impressing 
the Audience”; “The Psychology of Persuasion”; “The Auditorium”; 
“The Psychology of Stage Fright.” Briefly, the book sets forth in a most 
interesting manner what every speaker who seeks success in his calling, 
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must know about himself and his audience. It is adapted especially for 

classes in social psychology and public speaking, but will prove of value 

to every one who must face audiences. We heartily recommend this fine 

book to our pastors, teachers, and professors for careful study, either 

privately or in the classroom. Its make-up and mechanical equipment 

are excellent, a happy blending of the practical with the ornamental. 
J. T. MUELLER 


The Unified Sunday Morning Church Service. By R.G. Anderson. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 55 pages, 544x734. Paper cover. 
Price, 25 cts. 


The churches included in this study: Northern Convention Baptists, 
Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian in the U. S. A., United Brethren of 
Christ, and Non-denominational Community within the States of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Illinois have found difficulty in relating prop- 
erly the organization and program of the church-school with the Sun- 
day morning worship of the church. We are told: “The Protestant 
worship-and-preaching service on Sunday mornings ministered to the 
worship needs of entire families for centuries before the coming of the 
Sunday-school movement. During the last century the attendance of the 
masses has shifted from the church-worship service to the church- 
school. In the last few years, as will be shown later in this report, 
the continued loss in attendance has begun to affect more seriously not 
only the church-worship hour, but also the Sunday-school period.” 
. (Pp. 12.13.) As a remedy the author, after careful study of the situa- 
tion, advocates the Unified Sunday Morning Church Service, offers rea- 
sons for this change, various methods of arranging these services, and 
figures on the change in attendance and interest after the introduction 
of this plan. 

Let the experience of these churches serve as a warning to us. Let 
us make unceasing efforts to have not only all adult members, but all 
children attending our Sunday-schools as well, take part in the Sunday 
morning service. God has instituted the office of the holy ministry for 
the purpose of taking heed unto all the flock, Acts 20, 28, of serving not 
only a few adults, but both sheep and lambs of the Lord, John 21, 15—17. 
Like a faithful steward, the pastor also in his Sunday sermon will strive 
to give to every member of the Lord’s household entrusted to him, young 
and old, his proper portion of meat in due season, Luke 12,42. That is 
quite possible; that is required of every faithful pastor. Let us not 
neglect this important phase of our duty. Principiis obsta! 

Tu. LAETSCH 


Victorious Living. By E. Stanley Jones. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

380 pages, 544734. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, born in Baltimore, Md., in 1884, has served as 
a Methodist missionary to the high castes in India since 1907. In 1928 
he was elected bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church but resigned to 
continue his missionary pursuits. His evangelistic journeys have taken 
him practically to every country in the world, and he is tremendously 
popular as both a lecturer and a writer. His Christ of the Indian Road 
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has been translated into twelve foreign languages, and over sixty thousand 
copies have been sold. Other books by his facile pen have been equally 
popular, and he contributes regularly to several church periodicals. His 
most recent work, Victorious Living, is a book of daily devotional studies. 
It furnishes a “devotion” for each day of the year with a brief prayer 
at the end, and several Scripture-passages are suggested for study in 
connection with the assigned lesson. Unfortunately Dr. Jones does not 
offer to the inquiring Christian reader for daily soul food the pure and 
saving Word of God. The great teachings of sin and grace, justification 
and sanctification, repentance and its fruits, are not set forth in this book, 
though, more or less, the traditional theological terminology is retained. 
The reader therefore cannot from this volume learn the true path to 
salvation nor the true way to sanctification through faith in Christ. 
Orthodox Christian theology is nowhere in evidence in these “devotions” 
but instead a hazy, indistinct, often meaningless and puzzling terminology, 
at times exquisite in form but utterly devoid of true guidance for the 
soul to Christ and Christian living. Sentences such as these: “Chris- 
tianity is ‘cosmic optimism,” and: “Christianity is cosmic optimism only 
if it is Christ-optimism,” certainly do not mean a constructive thing to 
the average reader, nor can he understand what purpose prayers such 
as the following serve: “O Christ, we thank Thee that we are bursting 
into freedom — freedom from fear of failure and from the fear of future 
contingencies. For Thou art getting into our blood and into our nerve 
tissue. Amen.” That is more than mere Modernism; it is nothing less 
than rationalistic enthusiasm running wild. Dr. Jones rejects the Biblical 
doctrine that the Bible is the sole authority in religion and maintains that 
not only the Scriptures but also human experience and the collective 
witness of the Church contribute to the believer’s final certainty. “The 
coming together of the historical, the experimental, and the collective 
witness, all saying the same thing, gives certainty far beyond the cer- 
tainty coming out of one taken alone.” (P.373.) Certainly this is not 
that true Christian theology which alone leads to real victorious living. 
J.T. MUELLER 


The Passing of John Broadbanks. By F.W.Boreham. The Abingdon 
Press, New York, N.Y. 276 pages. Price, $1.75. May be ordered 
through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


This is the latest volume of essays by the well-known author of 
a Bunch of Everlastings, The Fiery Crags, Faces in the Fire, and several 
dozen others that have issued from the presses during the last quarter 
century and have made this Australian pastor and writer known in 
religious circles the world over. The eminent author’s style has become 
richly mellowed with the years, but he has retained his outstanding gifts 
of pungent phrase and striking metaphor. The essays “My Scallop-shell 
of Quiet,” “On Counting Chickens,” “The Ordinand,” and the last in the 
volume, from which it has its title, have appealed especially to this re- 
viewer. The essay “On Counting Chickens” alone is worth the price of 
the whole volume. W. G. Potack 
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How to Win Friends and Influence People. By Dale Carnegie. Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1937. 340 pages, 5x8. Price, $1.96. 
May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

As one might expect, this book is not written from the Christian 
viewpoint, and one deplores from the outset that some of the blasphemous 
exclamations were not deleted in later editions. But as for the substance 
itself, there is so much good common sense in the bulk of the discussion, 
also for the Lutheran pastor, that the careful perusal and study of the 
book ought to prove valuable to the discriminating reader. It is self- 
evident that the Lutheran pastor will add the Christian element to the 
discussion of the book in order to get away from mere selfish motives. 
We intend to read the book, like a few others of the same type, from 
time to time in order to maintain a good balance in personality. 

P. E. KretzMANN 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
From the Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich: 


Satan, the Antichrist. By Herbert Lockyer. 74 pages. 35 cts. 

The Double Name. By Herbert Lockyer. 28 pages. 25 cts. 

One Plus Ged. By Robert G.Lee. 26 pages, 25 cts. 

The Treasures of the Snow. By Robert G.Lee. 24 pages. 25 cts. 

Christian Certainty: Can I Be Sure { Am a Christian? By Frederick 
P.Wood. 40 pages, 542x734. Price, 25 cts. 

The Beauty of the Cross: Choice Thoughts for Daily Meditation. 


Compiled by Zelma Argue. 31 pages, 542x734. Price, 25 cts. 
Temptation: How to Win Through. By Frederick P. Wood. 66 pages, 
54%4xX73%4. Price, 25 cts. 
Questionable Amusements. By Frederick P. Wood. 46 pages, 514 
X734. Price, 25 cts. 


From Hermann Pueschel, Dresden, Germany: 


Positive Christianity in the Third Reich. By Professor D. Cajus 
Fabricius. 72 pages, 5x71. 
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